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I—ON THE STYLISTIC EFFECT OF THE GREEK 
PARTICIPLE.’ 


In this study no attempt will be made to give a new definition 
to the participle, that floater between noun and verb, which exer- 
cises a like function whether it be originally a gerund as the 
present participle in Italian, or a verbal noun as the present participle 
in English. It will be taken for granted that its mobile life is felt 
alike by all the members of our family, and that if there is a 
diversity, that diversity is to be sought in the frequency and in 
the sphere of its use and not in its meaning. Such a diversity 
strikes the most incurious as soon as he passes out of the domain 
of English into that of German. Normal English uses the present 
participle freely.» In German the present participle, in a purely 
participial sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
as in English it is common. It is, I understand, wholly, or almost 
wholly, absent from the German Volks/ied, it is rare in dialectic 


1 The substance of this paper was read before the Johns Hopkins Philological 
Association, Nov. 18,1887. An abstract may be found in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 62, p. 23. 

2In fact too freely. The careless use of the present participle is a subject 
of expostulation in every book on English composition. Meiklejohn, f. i., in 
his ‘English Language,’ says (p. 169): ‘ Take care that your participles are 
attached to nouns and that they do not run loose,’ and gives vent to the fol- 
lowing counterblast (1. c.): ‘ Use a present participle as seldom as possible.’ 
‘ Every sentence,’ he adds, ‘ ought to be neat, firm and compact.’ No friend 
of zepiBoaAq is he. This assault on the popular usage is a just retribution for 
the grasping way in which the language has assimilated so many diverse 
elements, 
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poetry... The large use of it by Goethe in his higher lyrics is 
due to a conscious principle of art, and Germans themselves criti- 
cise as unsatisfactory and exotic the attempts of German poets to 
attain the results of the English present participle by the employ- 
ment of absolute constructions.?_ In English, on the other hand, 
the present participle occurs freely and without any note of strange- 
ness in all our literature from Chaucer down. It has its roots in 
Anglo-Saxon itself, and although the problem is complicated by 
the fact that Anglo-Saxon was to some extent under the domina- 
tion of Latin models, and still further by the confusion of the 
verbal noun and the participle, for all that the participle is used with 
idiomatic freedom in English, and the fact, if it is a fact, that it is 
used less frequently in old ballad poetry may perhaps be as 
satisfactorily explained by the character of the department as by 
the harking back to an old type.? Now, whether the relative use 


1T am not unaware that the periphrastic present participle is found in O. H. 
G.: was lebende, getriiwende was (see Grimm, D. G. IV 5 ff. 92. 125. 129), and 
that this participle is swallowed up by the inf. in Alemannian (see Socin, 
Schriftsprache u. Dialekte, S. 183). But in this investigation, as in all aesthetic 
investigation, we have to do with performance rather than with potentiality. 
It is not the capital with which a nation starts that concerns us, it is the profit 
that it makes out of that capital. Given the common Aryan rhythm, the 
national characteristic is to be seen in the development, so that out of the same 
strain the Greek makes the hexameter, the others something that may be 
admirable in its way but certainly is not the hexameter. 

* The absol. construction with the passive participle is not uncommon (see 
Erdmann, Grundsatze der deutschen Syntax, §107), but the present participle 
is littl used in this way except in a few fixed expressions, e. g. ‘entsprechend,’ 
‘betreffend,’ ‘anlangend.’ See also Paul’s Principien ®, S. 131, and Otto Kares, 
Die Formenverhiltnisse des Wortschatzes, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie u. 
Sprachwissenschaft, XVII 4, S. 394. It is true that the present participle in 
composition with an object is very common in German, e. g. ‘ feuerspeiend,’ 
‘ grundlegend,’ ‘notleidend,’ and the like, but that is very different from the 
free use of the participle with an object in modern English, and how adjec- 
tive such compounds are is shown by the difficulty of translating them into 
English, in which the participle is so alive. How little, after all, a great 
German scholar may appreciate the Greek participle is shown by Classen’s 
treatment of the gen. absol., for which see Dr. Spieker in this Journal, VI 314. 

3 The use of the present participle to form periphrastic tenses is, of course, 
an original possession of A. S., if anything is original ; but the use of the par- 
ticiple for abridging the sentence, as the process is popularly called, that is, for 
representing temporal, causal and relative clauses, is rather limited, and even 
in Early English the said abridgment is not much more common than it is in 
Anglo-Saxon. See Theodor Miller, Angelsaichsische Grammatik, S. 250. The 
whole matter of the advancing use of the present participle in English is one 
that I leave to professed English scholars. If the advance is a fact, that fact 
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of the participle in the different Aryan languages can be made to 
serve, so to speak, as a color. test of those languages, is a matter 
for the comparative philologian to decide.’ The student of Greek 
is chiefly interested in the behavior of the participles within the 
Hellenic domain. The extra-Hellenic domain concerns him only 
so far as it helps him to understand—and it does help him to under- 
stand—the Hellenic. 

That the Greeks were ¢uA\opéroyo is a common saying, and to 
judge by the wealth of formations, a true saying.’ The language 
is much richer in participles than the Latin, much richer even than 
the Sanskrit, but in the classic Greek nationality wealth does not 
mean vulgar ostentation. Chz ha del panno pud menar la coda 
may be well enough for Italian. Wer lang hat lisst lang hingen 
may do for German. The Greek uses the participle freely, if 
need be; but the use of the participle is with hima matter of style, 
not simply a matter of resource, so that in the actual employment 
of the participle and gerundial forms the poorer Sanskrit out- 
numbers and outlumbers’ the richer Greek, and even the compara- 
tively indigent Latin manages to maintain a not ineffectual rivalry. 


may be conveniently illustrated by the two versions of Chevy Chase. The 
old ballad shows but two present participles proper in 282 verses; in the 
modern ballad there are nine present participles proper in 268 verses. 

1Otto Kares, l.c. S. 385: Nicht minder kann auch der Satz... als ein 
Gemdlde angesehen werden, zu welchem jeder Redeteil einen durch seine 
gattungsmassige Function bestimmten Beitrag liefert. Den Umriss der ein- 
zelnen Figuren driickt das Sudbstantiv aus; das perspektivische Verhiltniss 
derselben unter einander bezeichnen die obliguen Casus und die Praepositionen, 
den Umrissen giebt das Adtridutiv Farbe und das Verbum Leben und Bewegung ; 
der Artikel macht den allgemeinen Umriss zu einem individuellen und nur das 
Pronomen entfernt sich merklich von aller poetischen Darstellung. According to 
this scheme, the participle, being both adjective and verb, combines both color 
and motion, and this presentation is in harmony with what I had written before 
I came upon Kares’ interesting article. But we must all beware of picturesque 
grammar and heed the words which Plato puts in the mouth of Simmias: éya 
dé dia Tov eixétwr (‘plausible analogies,’ as Archer-Hind translates) rd¢ 
arodeisere Adyowe Ebvowa Phaedo, g2 D. 

2 Jolly (Sprachwissenschaft. Abhandlungen der G. Gesellsch. Leipzig, 1874, 
S. 94): Nur im Arischen, Litauischen und weitaus am besten im Griechischen 
hat sich das Particip seine alte Mittelstellung zwischen Nomen und Verbum 
noch gewahrt; nur im Griechischen war es daher im Stande, sich allen Func- 
tionen des Verbum finitum geschmeidig anzupassen und in unverindertem 
Fortbestehen neben der in allen verwandten Sprachen iiberwuchernden Hypo- 
taxis sich als redender Zeuge der neuerdings mit so grossem Unrecht ange- 
fochtenen Vorziiglichkeit des griechischen Sprachbaus zu behaupten. 

3 What I have tosay on the subject of Sanskrit I owe entirely to Professor Bloom- 
field, who has kindly furnished me with the following interesting illustration of 
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That the participle has a decided stylistic effect was recognized 
by the Greek rhetoricians—it is one of Hermogenes’* means of 
oeprvdrns—but the extent of this recognition is much widened when we 
include what they say about mAayacpds, a technical term which it is 
necessary to consider a little more closely before proceeding. In his 
admirable treatise ‘de l’ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes 
comparées aux langues modernes,’ recently translated into English 
by Professor Super, M. Henri Weil, in speaking of what he calls the 
ascending order of the sentence, that order in whichthe development 
of the thought mounts up to the verb as to its climax, maintains that 
this order was what was meant by mAayacpds in the ancient rhetori- 
cians, viz. the interposition of a clause, whether in the form of a geni- 
tive absolute or of a causal sentence or what not, between the subject 
and the verb. My contention is that mdayacpés, meaning oblique 
construction, was first confined to the genitive absolute, and then 
extended to the participle in construction, as it is called, but never 
went beyond this, nay, was clearly discriminated from it by com- 
petent authority,’ and that Professor Weil’s view, resting as it 
does on a solitary instance of a late anonymous writer, has no 
sufficient warrant. What I have to say on this subject is based 
on what I am inclined to think a fairly exhaustive collection of 
the passages of the Greek rhetoricians bearing on the matter, 


the heaviness of the gerundial construction ; comp. Max Miiller’s interlinear trans. 
of the Hitopadesa, Bk. IV, p. 120: If I the meal-dish having sold ten cowries 
shall receive, then here just with those cowries pots-dishes-etc. having bought, 
with manifoldly increased those-monies again again betel nuts-clothes-etc. 
having bought, having sold, by Lacs-numbered riches having made, four-mar- 
riages shall make. Such a narrative would be impossible in a simple Greek 
story. Furthermore, the peculiar facilities for composition in Sanskrit enable 
the language to produce a participial effect, for where the Greek makes up 
what we may call an extemporized complex with éywv or dv, there the Sanskrit 
regularly and readily forms a compound. This leads me to remark that as the 
facility for making verbal nouns in Greek was doubtless checked by the growth 
of the articular inf.,so the growth of compound adjectives may in like man- 
ner have been checked by the ease with which the participle would lend itself 
to momentary emergencies, e. g. Dem. 3, 25: obTw Kai opddpa év 

1TII 226 W. (II 292 Sp.): ére dé Te Kai Ta dvéuara, 
Aéyw Thv Te ard TOV ei¢ dvéuata Teroinuévyv Kal TAY 
metoxay, 

Cf. Aristeid. IX 438 W. (II 533 Sp.): e uév obv éxdayialec, dv éeyec 
dé tig imrodpopiag, Td dé dpboiv Go 
immodpopmia éAngerv, 


4 
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made by Dr. C. W. E. Miller and myself. From this collection 
it appears that z\ayaopds means literally the use of an oblique case 
mhayia) in contradistinction to dpéérns, the use of the nomi- 
native (raots ép6n, evbeia). Now, in the structure of the sentence, 
the use of the nominative carries with it the use of the finite verb, 
which finite verb in narrative is put in the indicative. This is 
épOérns in every sense. It is the upright case, it is the straightfor- 
ward narrative. mdAayacpds OF mAaydrns, On the other hand, is the 
use of an oblique case instead of the nominative, and can only 
occur in subordinate clauses, or rather in the equivalents of the 
same, and involves the use of the participle. The oblique case 
chiefly so used is the gen., the so-called gen. absolute, and hence 
the term mrayiacpds is chiefly used of the gen. absol., though it is 
found of another oblique case, the accusative.’ dpédca, then, is to 
tell the story in the nominative, which is also the straightforward 
way. m\aydoa is to tell part of the story in the gen. abs., which 
is the indirect way. Now, the effect of the genitive absolute on 
style was early noticed, and while ép6érns connoted «xaOapédrns,* 
and sometimes connoted meptBorn, Of 
which more hereafter, and ceuvdrns. But it was felt that the effect 
of epi80Ay was not confined to the genitive construction. A nom. 
hurrying to its verb is decidedly retarded by an interposed gen. 
absol., but even one clinging participle retards it somewhat, though 
not to the same degree, and so the participial construction gene- 
rally was called mAayacpds, nominative and genitive alike, although 
the term meant by preference the gen. absol. But there the exten- 
sion stopped,* and Professor Weil’s Anonymus stands alone, as it 
appears, in making mAayacpdés signify any interposed clause. Let 
us cite the passages. 

To begin with Hermogenes, chief of them all. In Hermogenes 
ma ytacpds, mAayedoat Means by eminence the use of the gen. abs., and 
in III 206. 207 W. (II 277-8 Sp.), where he opposes may:acpds to 
as he opposes mepiBory to xabapédrns, he turns the jv KavdavAns 
of Hdt. 1, 7 and the Kpoicos fv of Hdt. 1, 6 into Kpoioov évros and 
KapdavAov dvros respectively. These gen. constructions are supposed 


1 Demetr. IX 88 W. (III 305 Sp.) 

* Hermog. III 205 W. (II 277 Sp.) : oxjua dé xabapérytog 

Aristeid, IX 453 W. (II 545 Sp.): 7d dé kai amd opbijg apyecba 
Tov Adyov Kai Td KaTa Kéuuata TA 

4Id. IX 434 W. (II 530 Sp.): ra dé dpSoivta vofuara exer avti Tod 
See my note on Pind. O. 1,51: tduov... dteddoavto Kai dayov, 
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to create a certain disturbance by suggesting the incompleteness 
of the sentence, by delaying the rounding of the thought, by 
troubling its clearness. We gain a certain grandeur and tenseness 
by the construction, a certain sweep, a certain mep:Body, such as H. 
recognizes as lying in the participle;’ we sacrifice clearness. 
Again, he denies brilliance to a nominative opening (for so we 
translate dpddcas) unless it is immediately followed by mdrayacpds 
or some other cyjya repiBdnrixdv,? and the example that he gives is 
from Dem. 18, 96: ipeis roivuy, Aaxedatpoviwy yns Kal Oaddrrns 
xré. Another example that he gives*® is Dem. 18, 18: rod yap Daxixod 
ovordvtos tmod¢uov, and, while he admits that there are other elements 
that contribute to the mep:Body of the sentence, such as parenthesis, 
enumeration, and many others, still wAaysacpds is the chief factor, in 
illustration of which he cites further Dem. g, 1, the genitive abs. 
opening of the Third Philippic and the intercalated gen. abs. of 
21, 13: ov xopnyod. The next example of mray- 
aopés* is also a gen. abs. (Dem. 9, 1), an example which recurs in 
Anonymus VIII 648 W. (III 140 Sp.), who also cites a gen. abs. in 
Dem. 19, 50 as a good example of mdaytacpés.* 

But as the ‘ peribletic’ effect does not lie in the oblique case merely, 
but also in the participle, it is not surprising to find that some 
authorities cite the nom. participle as well, and so the examples 
given by Aristeides are partly nominative, partly gen. absol. See 
IX 350-1 W. (II 465-6 Sp.); IX 363, where the passage from 
Dem. 23, 4 should read wap’ Sv, and not map’ Sv (11 474-5 
Sp.) ; IX 375-6 W. (II 484-5 Sp.) ; 434 W. (II 530 Sp.); IX 
436-7 W. (II 532 Sp.) Comp. also Demetr. IX 98 W. (III 
305 Sp.), where he cites as an example of mdayia A<éts a participle 
in the acc., for which, on account of rd dacad¢és, he substitutes a 
finite verb, and again, a little further on, where he gives as an 


1 TIT 226 W. (II 293 Sp.) 2 TIT 269 W. (II 324 Sp.) 
3TII 247 W. (II 307 Sp.) * III 300 W. (II 347 Sp.) 

5 The effect of the gen. absol. on style was noticed long before the rhetori- 
cians above quoted ; cf. Dion. Hal. Iud. de Isaeo 598 R., cited in Introd. Ess. 
to Pindar, cix, and in Dr. Spieker’s article on the genitive absolute (A. J. P. 
VI 338). I might add that Apsines, IX 494 W. (1 353 Sp.) mentions in passing 
as if it were a well known fact, dre 6 wév Avoiac kata bpbwow avytiAwuévac Ta¢ 
6 Anuoohéivng per’ evroviac (v. 1. évvoiac) eiodyet, The 
statement is certainly true of Lysias, in whom we have opéry¢ in 1,5; 3,5; 
7,4 (followed by wAay:acudc); 12, 4; 13,5; 16,4; 17,2; 20,2; 21,1; 22, 2; 
23,2; 32,4. Some of the most famous examples of Demosthenean tAay:acpog 
will be cited further on. 
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example of mepiaywy? Thukydides’ famous description of the 
Acheloos (2, 102, 2), in which he likewise substitutes a finite verb 
for the participle. 

The only passage that I have found in which mdayacydss means 
any intercalated clause is the one cited by Weil (p. 83 Engl. tr.), in 
which we read (III 589 W.): mAdytoy did 
mracews olov dirtov pot Oavovros... kal wav 7d pi) 
dmaprifoy Tov Acyov kat GuvTopws GAAG Kal 
mAdytov Kal éumepiBorov te Kal héyerat Kal TO emel yéyove 
rode kal réde Kai rode, dmoBnoerat rode. Doubtless 
this extension of the term mAayacyes to any suspensory clause is 
natural, but the authority of the Anonymus who makes up such 
examples of épOdrns as Xpiords yevvarat, Soédcare can hardly be said 
to weigh against the evidence of the rhetoricians above cited, and 
mAay:acués Must continue to mean by preference the gen. absol., but 
generally the participial construction, the stylistic effect of which 
was well known to the ancient rhetoricians, though almost wholly 
neglected by modern grammarians. 

The participle, then, whether in construction or in the form of 
the genitive absolute, is, according to the rhetoricians, a cyjya 
meptBrynrixdv, is one of those forms that bring about mep:Bory. 
meptBory, according to Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae, which is by 
no means superseded by Volkmann, means ‘ der ausfiihrliche Vor- 
trag, ciyvcumducta oratio, and so Volkmann,’ p. 472, calls it ‘Aus- 
fiihrlichkeit.’ But ‘full,’ ‘ copious,’ ‘detailed,’ which are the com- 
mon equivalents of ‘ausfiihrlich,’ do not answer perfectly to repi- 
BXyrexés, and a better notion is gained of what is meant through a 
direct study of the word. epi8o0d7 means the act of compassing, 
of comprehending, and the effect of it is the sweeping into an 
embrace, or taking up into a train a number of notions. The 
former figure is justified by Herodotos, the latter by the rhetori- 
cians themselves. Herodotos says (1, 141): AaBeiv dupiBrnorpov 
kat meptBareiv rAROos Hermogenes (IX 206 W., II 
277 Sp.): yap mrayidoats mdvros mepiBadeis . . . evvoias yap 


1 Quint. Inst. Or. 4, 2, 117, speaking of the tone of narrative suitable for parvae 
ves, says: quae in locis impetu feruntur et civcumiectae orationis copia latent, 
hic expressa et ut vult Zeno, sensu tincta esse debebunt. This ‘circumiectae 
orationis copia’ would correspond very well to ep:BoA4, as has been noted, 
and thus indicate the absence of t/aycacude from simple narrative. The sensu 
tincta of Zeno would, as dpfovvra vojuara, give the dpiubtyc of which mention 
has been made above. 
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épéArxovrat of mAayacpot. Now, what is the effect of that sweep? 
At first its function may seem to be that of retarding the move- 
ment, and certainly if you compare the naked verb with the 
participialized verb that is true; the naked verb gets to its destiny 
sooner. But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 
the one hand and the participialized finite verb on the other, but 
between two finite verbs. To take an instance that happens to be 
at hand. The type of the three synoptic Gospels is overwhelm- 
ingly eirev, Of John dmexpidn cai Assuredly the latter 
is not the more rapid of the two. epBory, then, may have a 
rapidity, but it is the rapidity of a current. It is only when the 
current is choked, when the multiplication of participles becomes 
confusing, it is only then that we have peordrns or plethora of style. 
This is meps8ody overdone. There is therefore no rest for repiBory 
until the circuit is completed and we feel that we must move for- 
ward until we reach the finite verb, and so Aristeides says of 
Aischines that at the close of a string of genitives absolute dpbace 
dé cal dvéravoev jpas.' The participle, then, keeps up the movement, 
the finite verb concludes the movement, brings the sentence to a 
close. A sentence, on the other hand, made up of finite verbs, 
with repeated starts and repeated pauses, is not restful, and jerki- 
ness in the parts is not rapidity on the whole, so that a well 
participialized or eumetochic sentence rolls much more steadily 
than a sentence made up of finite verbs. It is a stream and not a 
succession of jets. Such a series of eumetochic sentences is to 
be found in Herodotos’ story of Arion (1, 23. 24), an immensely 
popular performance, which Gellius undertook to translate, and 
which he says (16, 19) is couched in ‘celeri admodum et cohibili 
oratione vocumque filo tereti et candido.’ Note cohzbz/z, for which 
an old critic wished to substitute vo/ud7z/z, wrongly, as I conceive. 
If the participles had been omitted altogether the ovatio would 
have been ce/eris still, but not cohibz/is; if the participles had been 
transmuted into finite verbs, the discourse would have lost some- 
thing of its speed. If, then, as has been shown, the rhetoricians 
do consider the participle as an element of style, and if they are 
right in so considering it, oligometochia and polymetochia cannot 
be neglected by us; and as furthermore a matter of greater or less 


11X 376 W., II 485 Sp. Compare what Demetrius says (ep? éou. IX 26 W., 
III 272 Sp.) of Thuk. 2, 102, in the famous passage about the Acheloos: cijuaca 
yap 1) Ex THE yéyovev Kai TOW GVaTTavoai 
Te avtév te Kai Tov GkovovTa. 
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is involved, the whole subject might well fall under the dread 
rubric of statistics. But the process is tedious, and perhaps not 
remunerative in proportion to its tediousness. To count the 
number of finite verbs and the number of participles in a series of 
sentences and take the proportion might seem to be a simple 
matter, but this would only give us a coarse approximation, and 
sometimes not even that. Participles are often degraded to adjec- 
tives or substantives, or, in other words, they may lose their move- 
ment even when they keep their color, or they may lose both 
movement and color. Then the participles are not of equal value 
for color. The present participle makes a broader stroke than 
does the aorist. It is the present participle that gives the peculiar 
roll to the Dionysiac songs in the Bacchae of Euripides and in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes. It is the present participle that gives 
pomp to the often quoted passage about the chariot of Zeus in 
Plato, Phaedr. 206 E: 6 pev 3) péyas ev ovpar@ éAaivov 
dpua mparos tropeverat Siaxocpav mdvra Kat émipedovpevos. It is the 
present participle that produces the current in the long-drawn 
(cxoworerse)' description of the Acheloos in Thukydides, already 
cited. It is the present participle that gives such a swirl and 
swing to the passages from Demosthenes (18, 44. 71), cited by Her- 
mogenes III 160 W. (II 244 Sp.)? And so cautions might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Still, if the field is wide enough, the aber- 
rations correct one another, and, if we are not satisfied with the 
mere statement in figures, so many finite verbs, so many parti- 
ciples in this or that piece, but construct the curve of variations,’ 


1 Anonym. IX 621 W. (III 114 Sp.) 

*In counting the participles one should not exclude the articular participle 
except where it has become out and out a substantive, for even with the article 
the participle does not deny its peculiar effect. Note, f. i., the roll of the arti- 


cular present part. in Dem. 18, 71: 6%. . nai ... 
kai éxtyetpov Kal Kal Kal . . . Kai i’ 
éavtq) towobuevog Kai ,.. kal... avapav... Katdywv, mérepov 


Tavta Tavta Kai Kai eiphyyv ob ; where the 
three finite verbs come in with crushing effect. By the way, the jar of the 
transition from participle to finite verb has long since attracted the attention 
of commentators, Pind. O. 1,14; P. 1,553 3, 53- 

’ Outside of the ancient rhetoricians, I have found little aid as to the general 
aspects of the subject, and special treatises on the use of the participle do not 
seem to have considered the stylistic effect except in vague generalities. So 
Balkenholl says (de participiorum usu Thucydideo, p. 4): Ex hoc autem 
frequentissimo participiorum usu magnam orationis prodire varietatem, accu- 
ratam subtilemque inter res et verba concordantiam, arctum inter enuntiata 
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the principle will be demonstrable in a more exact way. At the 
same time, for carrying conviction in the first instance, it is only 
necessary to use large masses, and for this a rough count will 
answer. When a Grecian talks—as some Grecians talk—about 
the indifference of aorist and imperfect, the cheap incredulity may 
be cheaply dispelled by pointing to masses of imperfects and 
masses of aorists.. And so in the matter of the finite verb and 
the participle. The artistic effect of Pindar, P 4, 224 foll., where 
masses of participles are followed by masses of finite verbs, seems 
to be unquestionable.*? Nay, the poet himself tells us (v. 247) 
that time presses. He cannot afford to give us color, detail, and 
passes from a /egato to a staccato movement, not, be it understood, 
turning participles into finite verbs, but leaving out participles 
altogether. Another large splotch of color is found in the speech 
of Pausanias in Plato’s Symposium, 181 D, where the mass of 
participles has not escaped the attention of commentators. Rettig 
sees in the aorist and in the asyndeton an artistic effort to express 
the fickleness and haste of the lover. To me aorist participles 
and present alike indicate rather the tumultuousness of Pausanias 
himself, who, in comparison with such a master of the participle as 
Isokrates, is nothing but a Magician’s ’Prentice. Who that has 
ever read the Gorgias of Plato can fail to recall the rhetorical 
curveting of Polos, éA0s by name and édos by nature, and who 
that has learned to appreciate the stylistic force of the Greek parti- 


primaria et secundaria nexum, praeclaram totius orationis perspicuitatem, singu- 
larem denique aciem et venustatem facile intelligitur. 
These be brave words which the author promises to make good as he goes on, 
but he never recurs to them. As for the pracclara perspicuitas we shall see that 
oag#veca is the characteristic, not of the metochic, but of the ametochic discourse. 
That the participle contributes to évdpyeza is true, as may be seen from the 
construction of verbs of actual perception, as compared with the permissible f 
infinitive of Latin. But évdpyeva and cag#vera are not identical. Acies and 
venustas are intangible, and all that remains of the characteristic is magna 
orationis varietas, of which we shall have illustrations enough in the shifting 
proportions of finite verb and participle in the same author as well as in dif- 
ferent authors. 
1In X. Cyr. 4, 2, 28, where we have the description of a surprised enemy, 
there are no less than 16 imperfects in succession. For a string of aorists see 
Pind. P 4, 249, with my note. A string of imperfects in K 352-57 is followed 
by a string of aorists 306 sqq., and that imperfects are often succeeded by a 
solitary conclusive aorist is too common to need proof. See also my note on 
Pind. P 4, 25. 
2 See my Introd. Ess. p. cix. 
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ciples will fail to be amused by the participial oxiprnua of 471 ?* That 
this play on finite verb and participle was perfectly understood by 
later writers as well as by authors of the classic period seems to be 
plainenough. It isno accident that we find, for instance, in the Vera 
Historia of Lucian now a series of finite verbs and immediately 
afterwards a eumetochic sentence, to be followed by ametochia and 
then again by eumetochia (II 73 R.) The conviction once gained 
through the noticing of these masses, the finer shades are needful 
to train the power of observation until observation passes over into 
feeling and thus the circuit is completed. For the first immediate 
feeling resists analysis; then when the complex sources of the 
feeling are revealed, the knowledge of those sources does not 
deaden the feeling itself, but quickens it and passes over into it. 
At that stage it is not necessary to construct ordinates and to com- 
pile tables—mechanical work, which is useful chiefly for training 
the artistic sense, subsidiarily for giving cumulative evidence in 
cases of disputed genuineness. As Isokrates says, in one of the 
few vivid figures to which he condescends (15, 268), one may 
spend a certain time in such matters, but one must not allow one’s 
nature to be skeletonized thereover. 

As may be gathered from what has just been said, it is not my 
intention to pursue this subject myself until 1 drop to pieces a 
disarticulated skeleton on the desert of statistics, nor is it my 
intention to send others thither on the bare chance that they may 
find some such jars of water as Herodotos tells of in his charming 
account of the route to Egypt (3, 6). And yet, without some 
statistical corroboration of what has been advanced, it seems 
hardly fair to leave the subject wholly, and so I will acknowledge 
that I have made something more than a three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, and that some of my young friends have helped 
me here and there to collect specimens. These specimens have 
been taken chiefly from narrative literature ; for as the argumenta- 
tive part of an author is the home of the articular infinitive, so the 
narrative is the proper sphere of the participle. To be sure, the 
participle is not without its effect elsewhere. Blass has commented 
on the brilliant epideiktic’ effect produced by Isokrates’ use of the 


1 Notice the cool comment of Sokrates, 471 D: xai apyd¢ Trav Adyar, 
Tl@de, éywyé oe éxrfveca poe doxeig eb THY pyTopiKAy TOU dé 
Polos has been epideiktic, not apodeiktic. 

*The much-discussed ’Em:tdgiog of Lysias swells with participles in the 
true epideiktic style; compare esp. §27 foll., and note also that the ’OAvumvaxdc¢ 
is polymetochic. 
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participle (II 157), whereas inferior workmen such as Aischines 
(III B 205) and Deinarchos (III B 295; cf. L. Schmidt, Rh. M. 
XV 236 f.) lay the paint on very thick. But we leave everything 
out of view just now except narrative, and if we had material 
enough we might attack the dithyramb first. That the dithyramb 
was largely narrative is emphatically attested by Plato, who makes 
its narrative character its especial excellence in comparison with 
the drama, which he condemned as he condemned the dramatic 
impersonation that we find in epic poetry.’ But in the paucity of 
the remains of the dithyramb we can only divine that its wine color 
was heightened by frequent participles, and we must not insist 
too much on such a coincidence as I have elsewhere pointed out 
(Intr. Ess. to Pindar, cix), in the famous passage of the Phaidros, 
where Sokrates speaks of himself as waxing dithyrambic (238 D) 
just as he emerges from a jungle of participles. And yet the undue 
multiplication of participles does give an intoxication to style. 
The finite verb has to be reached through a crowd of circum- 
stances, the logical relations are not clearly expressed, and the 
play of color in which temporal, causal, conditional, adversative 
rays mix and cross is maddening. This is not eumetochia, but 
pyknometochia, if you choose. Hence the strictures of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos on Isaios’ use of the gen. abs. already adverted 
to, and when we come to a weltering mass of genitives absolute in 
Lysias (3, 18), as when we come to a weltering mass of ablatives 
absolute in the clear-cut style of Caesar (B. G. 2, 25), we too stop to 
criticise, to criticise in the true sense and to ask ourselves whether 
this was a designed effect or the natural expression of the confu- 
sion of the scene described. 

So far, then, I have limited myself to the study of the narrative, 
and of prose narrative, so as to eliminate the troublesome question 
of rhythm and metre ;? and although I have not collected any vast 


1 Rpb. 3, 394 B: moujoede te prbodoyiac dia bAn éoriv, 
Gorep ob Aéyerc, tpaywdia Te Kai Kwpwdia, 7 dé avTov Tov * 
Gv Tov év diOvpdu Bore Kré. 

? But before proceeding to take up the participle in prose, I must do justice 
to the labors of two of my former students, whose results encouraged me to 
push forward a line of investigation which I had often indicated to others, 
which I had never myself had time to do more than project. I refer to the 
dissertations of Dr. Gonzalez Lodge (The Participle in Euripides) and Dr. C. 
W. E. Miller (The Participle in Pindar), and as neither of these dissertations 
has yet been published, it may be well in this connection to give a brief sum- 
mary of their results, 
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masses of statistics, enough has been brought together to show 
that the vein is worth working. A certain norm, for instance, 


In his chapter ‘ The Participle a Norm of Style,’ Dr. Lodge has presented 
three sets of tables exhibiting, first, the number of participles in the three 
tragic poets ; second, the proportion of lyric and dialogue in the same, which 
has an independent interest in regard to the several plays and in regard to 
the oscillation in the development of dramatic art; and third, the proportions 
in trimeter (including trochaic tetrameter), anapaestic and lyric. These tables 
I reproduce at the close of the article. 

With this material before him, Dr. Lodge next proceeds to consider whether 
the statistics thus gained serve to illustrate the character of Euripides as 
dtxavixéc (Ar. Pax 534: pnuatiwy dikavixov), and as the home of the 
participle is the narrative, it is to the narrative that he turns his special atten- 
tion, giving as illustrations Andr. 1085-1165 with 31 partics., Medea 1135-1230 
with 37 partics., where we find 1159-1169 just such a cumulation as we shall 
have occasion to notice in prose. Hipp. 1173-1254 yields 37 participles, 5 being 
crowded into 4 lines 1236-7; Ion 1121-1228, 44 partt.; Herakl. 788-866, 32 
partt.; H. F. 922-1015, 49 partt.,a large percentage ; Supp. 650-730, 40 partt. ; 
Hel. 1525-1618, 46 partt.; Ph. 1090-1200, 43 partt.; El. 774-858, 39 partt.; 
Or. 866-956, 48 partt.; Ba. 677-774, 37 partt.; I. A. 1540-1612, 26 partt.; 
I, T. 1337-1419, 37 partt. 

‘ We see,’ he adds, ‘ from these figures that in these narratives of the dyyeAo 
the proportion of participles is large. The custom is to start slowly and calmly 
with subordinate clauses. As the relater warms up and becomes vivid, he 
introduces participles and thus adds color. Also in almost every recital we 
find some culminating period, after which the messenger usually cools down 
and ends his story in the calm manner in which he began it.’ 

‘In the prologues the percentage is slightly smaller than in the messengers’ 
stories, but, as a rule, the participles are more evenly distributed throughout 
the whole introductions, according to the usual constructions, without an at- 
tempt at display,’ while ‘in the controversial speeches we find that in close 
argument, where the speaker wishes his exact meaning to be understood and 
his logic to have its effect, he is very sparing of participles. When, on the other 
hand, the speech is rambling and the speaker is either incapable of logical ex- 
actness or indisposed to it, participles are more numerous. In the rhetorical 
monologues the participle as a vivifying and coloring agent comes out in force. 
But, nevertheless, Euripides, however free, is not excessive in his use of parti- 
ciples, and in his stories does not run beyond that simplest of Greek stylists, 
Lysias, who in XII, for instance, in the first five pages affords eighty cases of 
participles, or one to every two lines.’ 

In the matter of the cumulation of genitives absolute or tAay:acyd¢ Euripides 
is very moderate, and Dr. Lodge’s conclusion is that in this as in other uses 
of participles Euripides cannot be called d:xavixéc, and we must see the ex- 
emplification of this tendency elsewhere than in the mere use of a special 
construction. 

Dr. Miller’s chapter on ‘ The Stylistic Effect of the Participle in Pindar’ is 
much briefer than the corresponding chapter in Dr. Lodge’s dissertation, and 
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seems to develop itself for Thukydides.* Several of his narra- 
tives show absolutely the same proportion of finite verb and 
participle (56 : 44), whereas the participle sinks below the average 
in the simple narrative of 1, 126, the very passage which elicited 
from the astonished scholiast the famous exclamation, é Aéwy éyédacev. 
A parallel with this is found in another simple narrative (6, 
62-5), and the average sinks still lower in the dry chapters (62-3) 
of the dry eighth book. In the passages selected Xenophon 
presents in narrative a much higher average of finite verbs than 
does the narrative of Thukydides, so that Xenophon’s norm is 
Thukydides’ extreme. Herodotos, again, while he seems to be on 
the whole polymetochic, shows a remarkable variation from the 
polymetochic 1, 123, where Harpagos sends the hare to Cyrus, 
down to the oligometochic 3, 41-3, the Story of the Ring of 
Polykrates. Not without interest is the fact that Antiphon and 
Andokides, so unlike in other respects, seem to run close 
together in narrative. Isokrates would seem to have more color 
than Isaios. Demosthenes is much richer than either. But of 
this Proteus among the orators, as Dionysios calls him, one must 
always speak with a due recognition of the vast variety of his 
resources.*? Though he likes the color of the participle, he is too 
great a master of his art not to know the effect of dpéérns in its 
place, and he whose rod yap extxod ovoravros (18, 18) is a 
standing example of mayacpds has made use of the dpiirns of the 
finite verb in the famous passage of the same great speech (§169): 
éonépa pev yap hv xré.,which is séverely oligometochic, the proportion 
being down to cwrnpias ($170) f. v. 68 p.c., partic. 32 p. c.,with the few 


serves mainly as a reinforcement of the section of my Introduction to Pindar, to 
which I have already referred. It was on the occasion of the preparation of 
this chapter that Dr. Miller made the collection of passages on tAaysaopde to 
which I have already acknowledged my indebtedness, and all his material was 
also generously made accessible to Dr. Lodge. 

1 Dr. Gonzalez Lodge, of whose work I have just spoken, has sent me a state- 
ment of the number of participles and finite verbs in the first book of Thuky- 
dides, with the curve of their occurrences, which latter I am unable to reproduce 
here. According to his statistics, there are 2337 finite verbs and 1382 parti- 
ciples in the first book, or 63 : 37—the speeches and argumentations being doubt- 
less responsible for the lowering of the proportion of participles, that seems 
to obtain in the narrative of Thukydides. 

2975 R.: piav éx didAextov peyahorperg, Athy, TEpitrhy, 
arépitrov, ovviOn, avornpar, iAapav, cbvrovor, 
Tapa Gpyaiow Mpwréwe. 
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participles grouped at the beginning and at the end. The virulent 
invective of Demosthenes against Aischines, for which some of his 
editors are disposed to apologize (18, 257-65), is as a whole poly- 
metochic, but in parts it is pyknometochic, in parts araiometochic. 
After he is fairly started he uses scarcely finite verbs enough to hold 
the sentence down (comp. esp. §259). When he winds up he dis- 
cards participles and makes his sharp antitheses ring with finite 
verbs. We have the roll and the tap of the drum again, the very 
same variation that we noticed in Pindar, that we noticed in the 
same speech of Demosthenes himself. Lysias, the model narrator, 
varies a good deal, as Herodotos, a model story teller, varies a 
good deal. So the briefer narrative of I is colored by a greater 
proportion of participles than XII, and the narrative of III (§§1-20), 
on the whole polymetochic, is araiometochic in some parts, pykno- 
metochic in others, notably in §18, to which I have already referred 
as a ‘weltering mass.’ This narrative is the story of a man who 
wishes to extenuate his fault, and the tone is kept down, and yet 
participles and finite verbs hold each other in closer balance than 
we expect of Lysias (f. v. 52 p.c., part. 48 p. c.), but this is dis- 
tinctly due to the heaping up of participles in the tumultuous 
passages. The bigger the row, the thicker the participles. It is 
true that the cut and thrust of the finite verb in asyndetic pas- 
sages produces a certain tumult, just as fine hatching produces 
on the eye the effect of a continuous surface, but the battle in 
Xenophon (cf. Hell. 2, 4, 33; 4, 3, 19) is not the street-fight in 
Lysias. In the model narrative (XXXII, §§4-10), justly extolled 
by Dion. Hal., de Lys. iud. 25 (p. 502 R.), the play of participle 
and finite verb is worthy of all admiration ; first the two running 
neck and neck, then the finite verb gaining, then the participle 
catching up with that peculiar cumulation which we have noticed 
elsewhere, and outstripping the finite verb, which, however, by a 
series of rapid strides makes the race again neck and neck until 
the woman speaker comes in and by her 8pmirns gives the victory 
to the finite verb. | 

But while there seems to be evidence enough of a general cor- 
respondence of the facts of the language to the requirements of 
the rhetorical theories of the reyyxoi and to the fundamental condi- 
tions of the form under consideration, there are also warnings 
enough against an attempt to ‘reach conclusions on the basis of 
anything short of an exhaustive examination. Every author is 
under the more or less conscious domination of a habit. What 
that habit is cannot be determined unless he lets us see a sufficient 
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stretch of his stylistic life. Isolated passages, such as have been 
taken up in this essay, only answer as illustrations, not as proofs, 
and the occasional variations are so wide of the average estab- 
lished by such specimens that we must simply set them down to 
the incalculable which makes the puzzle as well as the charm of 
individuality. Take, for instance, the story of the Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, in Matthew VIII 5 foll. and Luke VII 1 foll. 
The statistics furnished me by Dr. Spieker and Mr. Clarke pre- 
pared me to find Matthew a trifle more oligometochic than Luke. 
It turns out that he is much more so here, that in the passage 
under consideration he may be called araiometochic, with 80 per 
cent finite verbs and 20 per cent participles, while Luke is fairly 
eumetochic (62 : 38). But further examination shows that Luke 
differs from himself nearly as much at times as these two versions 
of the same story differ from one another. The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (XV 11 foll.) is oligometochic (77 : 33). The Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan (X 30 foll.) is polymetochic, or if you 
will, pyknometochic (55: 45). So in the classic field Aischines, 
who is, at times, polymetochic ad nauseam usgue, can bring 
himself down to the bareness of oligometochia. 

Enough, it seems, has been said to show that here, as elsewhere, 
we must content ourselves with general correspondences, and com- 
paring wholes with wholes. Accepting these restrictions, therefore, 
we take a step further and try to sharpen our vision for variation 
within the language itself by a comparison with kindred languages, 
for in order to understand the individual we must deduct the 
national, and from this point of view the relation of the Greek 
participle to that of other members of the Aryan stock is not a 
matter of indifference. 

Now, the language that lies nearest to the Greek for purposes 
of comparison as to the use of the participle is the Latin, and I 
have thought that it might be profitable to make that comparison 
in three spheres. First, in those translations in which the only 
object of the Latin translator is to make a verbal transfer from the 
Greek and no care is had for style, provided the grammar do 
not suffer actual violence. Second, in those versions which are 
hardly translations in our sense, but rather transfusions, those ver- 
sions in which, to use an image of Cicero’s, the exchange is made 
by weighing ingots, not counting coins,’ in which the Latin writer 


1Cic. de opt. gen. orat. (§14): non enim ea me adnumerare lectori putavi 
oportere sed tamquam appendere. 
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tells the Greek story in the Latin fashion with the original Greek 
before him as a general guide. Third, in which a genuine Latin 
story is told in a Latin way without reference to the Greek, which 
story is to be compared with a similar story as told by a Greek. 
One or two little excursions in some of these directions may be 
worth recording. 

In the first sphere mentioned we will take the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Now, the New Testament, if not 
Greek of the best type, is still Greek. That it is true Greek, and 
not Shemitic Greek merely, is shown more clearly by comparison 
with the Septuagint, which is closely modelled on the Hebrew. 
The N. T. narrative—and it is with the narrative that we are 
chiefly concerned—shows a fair number of participles, varying, it 
is true, with the different authors, but everywhere sufficient to 
keep off reproach. According to Dr. Spieker’s unpublished 
statistics, which he has kindly permitted me to use, the genitives 
absol. in the four Gospels run per page thus: 


Acts ‘ 1.36 


Luke ‘ 78 
John ‘ ‘ ‘ 


This seems to be a very low average for John, and might well be 
ascribed to the scantier narrative in his Gospel; but that the low 
figure is due, not simply to the smaller amount of narrative, but 
also to the peculiarity of his style in the narrative, would appear 
from Mr. Henry Clarke’s statistics of the account of the crucifixion 
in the four Gospels, the proportion being : 


Matthew. 


Surely the formula dmoxpiOels for the synoptics and dmexpién Kai 
etre for John is a compendium of the whole situation. But oligo- 
metochic as John is, he cannot compare with the LXX. As for 
the other Evangelists, I will take one sample from Luke. In the 
story of Samson (Judges XIV-XVI) there are some twenty-six 
participles,’ and nearly all of them fall in with the Hebrew idiom, 


1 The variation of texts makes an exact count impossible. 
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nay, some of them are actually Hebrew and not Greek, while Luke 
XXII 7 to XXIII end is of about the same length and has about 
four times as many participles. John, in a like stretch of narrative, 
would have about twice as many, to judge by Mr. Clarke’s list. 

Amusing, and not uninstructive, is the comparison of the simple 
narrative of the Old Testament as reflected in the literal transla- 
tion of the Septuagint with the finery of Josephus, who tries to 
brave it with the best of the Hellenes,’ and to this bravery the 
participle contributes no small share. Examples are to be found 
on every page of the Jewish Antiquities, which I am glad to cite 
by the convenient sections of Niese’s new edition. One glaring 
specimen is his padded account of Solomon’s Judgment (VIII 2, 
§$27-33). Another example is David’s escape with the help of 
Michal (VI 10, 4, §§215-19). Not so much dressed up but still 
sufficiently characteristic is the Josephan rendering (VII 3, §§148, 
149) of the Parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. XII 1 foll.) which 
I will quote: 
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dvo0 dydpes ev pid eis 
mAovatos Kai eis Kat hy TO 
opddpa kal jv ovdey 
GAN’ Guvas pia pixpa, hy 
kai 


Kat ovverpagpn PET Kal peta 


kal 
- a > > fe > \ a 
aptov avtou Kui €k Tov mornpiov 
avtov émwe Kal T® KéAT@ 
exdOevde qv ait@ ws Ovyarnp 
> 
kai 7\Oev ddormdpos mpds tov avdpa 
Tov mAovotov Kai edeioaro aBeiv ex 
~ a a 
Tov avrov TOU Totnoat TO 
1 
avOpi ro E€v@ mpds Kat 
€haBe thy apvada rou avdpds tov mévn- 
Tos Kal éroingey aitny avdpl To 


2 
eAOdvte avrov. 


JOSEPHUS. 
dvdpes Thy adtiy 
dy 6 


> > , 
eixey ayéAas re Kal Opepu- 


mAovotos AY Kat 
B 


parev kal Body, 8 apuvas 
brnpxe pia. TavTny peta TOY 

avrov dverpepe cuvdtatpovpevos 

Ta otria Kai gdidooropyia mpos 

aitny xXpe@pmevos, 7 tts dv xpnoairo 
, 
kat mpos Ovyarépa. fevov émed- 

Odvros T@ tay pev idiwv 

> 4 > > , 
ovdey néiwoev éxeivos Booxnudrwy 
katadvaas evaxnoa tov didor, 

mépwas Se tHv auvdda tov mevyros 

améomace kai TavTny Ta pacKeva- 


oas tov E€vov. 


Unless I am mistaken, Josephus seriously inclines to polymetochia, of 
which we find many specimens in his writings, e. g. The Anointing of Jehu, 
IX 6, 1 (§§105-9); The Execution of Ahab’s Sons, IX 6, 5 (§§125-9) ; The’ 


Story of Jonah, IX ro, 2 ($$208-14). 


* The articular participle does not count. 


N37. 


That is Hebrew as well as Greek, 
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This is enough to show that N. T. Greek, so far as the participle 
is concerned, cannot be said to be entirely swayed out of the lines of 
true Greek by Shemitic influence, and we may turn to the Vul- 
gate with more confidence and examine the way in which the 
translators have wrestled with the problem of rendering the poly- 
metochic Greek into the naturally oligometochic Latin. As this 
whole matter, however, will be made the subject of an exhaustive 
monograph by one of our Johns Hopkins students who has hap- 
pened to take an interest in this investigation, I will not anticipate 
his more accurate results, and will limit myself to a single speci- 
men, which will throw some light on what we may call the antique 
mechanism of translation from Greek into Latin. For in the struggle 
which the Latin idiom has with the Greek in the Vulgate rendering 
we see that it is conducted according to a technical method for the | 
conquest of the Greek participle—a method developed by centuries 
of practice in the schools of Rome. The history of Roman 
literature begins with translation, and there is no doubt that many 
of our most familiar Latin constructions owe, if not their origin, 
at least their frequency to the necessities of a perpetual wrestle 
with the more flexible idiom. _Do we not detect even the best 
translations from the French, from the German, into English by a 
similar recurrence of technical devices? Of course the standing 
puzzle was the aor. act. participle, for which the Latin has no 
equivalent, the nearest being the deponent perf. participle, of 
which, by the way, the Romans made all the use they could. The 
first chapter that we come to will answer, Matth. II. In this 
chapter the aor. active (or deponent) participle is roughly rendered 
by the Latin pres. participle in no less than 14 instances, by cum 
with subj. in 2, by the abl. abs. passive in 3, by the finite verb in 
2, while a welcome deponent enables the Latin to cope with the 
Greek in one instance and redevricavtos ‘Hpgdov becomes defuncto 
Hlerode." So we see that although the participial construction 
has been retained against the idiom, there is an irreducible rem- 
nant, and nearly half of the aorist participles have been dodged. 
Owing to this forcing, however, the number of participles in the 
Latin keeps much nearer to the Greek than would be expected in 
a genuine Latin translation to which we now turn. Asa speci- 


1 Since this study was first projected, Mr. Milroy, the graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University above referred to, has made considerable progress 
in his detailed examination of the use of the Latin participle in the N. T. 
Vulgate. Asa part of this work he has prepared a table of the Latin equiva- 
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men of translation into real Latin I venture to take Gellius’ ren- 
dering (16, 19) of Herodotos’ Story of Arion, 1, 23. 24, a story, by 
the way, which being often told in many languages, offers especial 
advantages for comparison. Herodotos tells the story (1, 23. 24), 
which, as we have seen, was highly complimented by Gellius (16, 19) 
for its cohibilis oratio with a slight excess of finite verbs and oratio 
obliqgua infinitives, while in Gellius’ own version finite verbs and ovatio 
obligua infinitives outnumber the participles three to one, and Gel- 
lius’ contemporary, Fronto, jerks out the same story (p. 237, Naber) 
with less than one participle to four finite verbs and equivalents.’ 


lents of the Greek participle which will be not without interest in connection 
with what has been said above, This table I have his permission to repro- 
duce, so far as it relates to the four Evangelists and Acts: 


g I 
: 4 - 

+ $2383 8 7 
Matthew 159 49 69 6 4 II I 290 596 809 
Mark 68 57 30 8 5 2 ‘2 21 174 403 577 
Luke 221 58 89 13 19 2 3 1 4 II 3 424 622 1046 
John 217 60 11 7 I 296 169 465 
Acts 167 155 67 14 13 3252132 3 2 I 435 803 1238 


(quasi) (quae- 
libet) 


If we accept these statistics and take the average by verses, we find the fol- 
lowing order of frequency : 


No. Part. No. Verses. Av. 
Acts 1238 1007 1.23 
Luke 1046 II51 .gO 
Mark 577 678 85 
Matthew 886 1071 83 
John 465 880 53 


The count by orizoc would make no essential difference in the order. See 
Harris, New Testament Autographs, A. J. P. III, Suppl. p. 20. The large 
proportion of the narrative in Acts, the small proportion in John, may serve 
to explain these figures in part. Of especial interest is the large use made of 
cum for getting at the effect of the participle. 

1Mr. M. S. Slaughter has had the kindness to make a preliminary examination 
of Livy for the purposes of this paper. I append his results. F. V. stands for 
finite verbs and equivalents (orat. obl. inf.). 


Part. F. V. Part. 

1.25 60.87 39.13 32.15 65.08 34.92 
5.27 68.22 31.78 36.14 62.82 37.18 
10.17 75-72 24.28 39.53 76.27 23.73 
21.5 64.87 35.18 41.10 65.07 34.33 
25.31 68.75 31.25 43.19-20 73.34 26.60 
30.11 61.40 38.60 45.10 81.58 18.42 


This table gives Mr. Slaughter’s maximum figures for the proportion of parti- 
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Into the variation of the participle in different Latin authors I 
will not go at present, ifever. It is enough, in this paper, to have 
called attention to a subject which will repay more careful working 
than the present writer can hope to give it. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


ciples. By excluding gerundives, adjectivized participles, and the like, the 
proportion of participles is slightly lowered; but we will not haggle with the 
Latin language and will concede all that it can claim in the line of the parti- 
ciple. The grand total of the twelve passages gives us as an average— 
F. V. Part. 
68.50 (72.20) 31.50 (27.80) 
what we have called for Greek “ severely oligometochic.” 
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IL—THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER. 


In an article on the Sequence of Tenses in Latin, published in 
the American Journal of Philology, Vol. VIII, No. 1, I intimated 
that the phenomena noticed in dependent subjunctives appeared 
also in dependent, and even in independent, indicatives. The aim 
of the present paper is to present a statement of the uses of the 
Latin tenses which shall comprehend both modes and all uses of 
either. 

In the time that has elapsed, an examination of my article has 
been made by Professor Gildersleeve in A. J. P. VIII 2, pp. 228- 
31. Before proceeding, then, to my special purpose, I shall avail 
myself of his courtesy and endeavor to answer the objections 
which he has brought. In doing so, I am not without a hope of 
reaching common ground with him; for certain sentences in his 
strictures approach so nearly the form in which I should state my 
own view that I conceive the difference between us not to be 
fundamental. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the argument of my essay and the 
conclusions reached in it. 

For some reason or other, Latin-speaking people generally used 
the present or perfect subjunctive after primary tenses, and the 
imperfect or pluperfect after secondary tenses. That this usage 
came about by accident no one would claim. Only one explana- 
tion can be given, namely that, in the case at least of the greater 
part of the dependent subjunctives, the construction, whatever it 
may be, is descended from an original paratactic construction, and 
that the tense, of course expressing meaning in the paratactical 
structure, carried that meaning over into the hypotactical, and for 
a while retained it. All of us, whether advocates or opponents of 
the doctrine of the Sequence, must alike go back in our explana- 
tions to a time (varying, doubtless, for different constructions) 
when the tenses of the subjunctive were used in dependent clauses 
with unimpaired temporal feeling. Did they, by dint of habit, 
come to lose that temporal feeling, and to be, as tenses, partially 
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THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 159 
void of content, retaining, of their old temporal force, the power 
of distinguishing between a finished and an unfinished action, but 
losing the power to convey the point of view from which the 
action is regarded? 

I found, on a methodical examination of every class of subjunc- 
tive constructions in the language, that, in each of them, so-called 
exceptions appeared in good writers; and that, in every such 
instance, the explanation given by the adherents of the doctrine of 
the Sequence was that the tense under examination was used 
because it had such or such a meaning. But this explanation 
concedes a power on the part of this particular tense to express 
temporal feeling. Every one of the four tenses is shown, by 
the occurrence of such exceptions, to have this power. Here, then, 
is strong evidence that the unquestionable original force of the 
subjunctive tenses had never passed away. If at any moment a 
writer might use a tense in an unusual way to convey a certain 
meaning, the probability is very great that he did so because he 
habitually associated that meaning with that tense. 

This evidence for the temporal power of the tenses I found to 
be confirmed by a number of phenomena, among others, the 
following : 

A perfect subjunctive, itself depending upon a primary tense, is 
often followed by an imperfect subjunctive or a pluperfect sub- 
junctive,—a fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are used 
meaninglessly, by fixed habit; for a meaningless tense depending 
itself upon a primary tense would have no power to divert other 
subjunctives into a secondary direction. 

The characteristic temporal feeling of the Aostguam, etc., clauses 
(namely the aoristic) appears alike in the indicative clause and in a 
subjunctive clause depending upon a secondary tense, and the 
characteristic feeling in the common expressions putaram, etc., 
likewise maintains itself untouched in the subjunctive after a 
primary verb ; whereas, by the theory of the Sequence, the tense 
of the former should be the pluperfect, and of the latter the perfect. 

The common tenses in closely dependent indicative clauses are, 
as in dependent subjunctive clauses, the present and perfect after 
primary verbs, and the imperfect and pluperfect after secondary 
verbs. But no one would maintain that these indicative tenses 
had no temporal meaning. 

The conclusion reached in my essay was, therefore, that “the 
tenses of the Latin subjunctive, alike in dependent and in inde- 
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pendent sentences, tell their own temporal story”; to which 
formulation I added a second, that “no such thing as is meant by 
the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses exists.” The latter state- 
ment was certainly incautious. For I have since learned, in 
conversation and correspondence, that the tenet of the Sequence 
is held by those who accept it with as wide a latitude of interpre- 
tation as is said to exist, on doctrinal matters more vital, within 
the walls of the Church of England. I might better, then, have 
said merely that the tense of the subjunctive conveys meaning ; 
and that, in the work of the classroom, the explanation given by 
the pupil or teacher should state in each case what that meaning 
is, instead of contenting itself with the familiar formula, “ pluper- 
fect (e. g.) after so and so, by the Sequence of Tenses”; or, per- 
haps, “‘ pluperfect because primary tenses are followed by primary, 
and secondary by secondary.” 

We pass to the more important difficulties which Professor Gil- 
dersleeve points out. 

The number of the exceptions to the general rule is very small. 
Out of 1015 dependent subjunctives in the Gallic War, e. g., only 
47 are irregular. 

The fact appears to me to carry with it no necessary evidence 
that the habitual tenses are void of temporal meaning. The present 
infinitive after verbs of promising and the like is rare; but our 
grammarians are not content to explain the tense of that infinitive 
alone, leaving the regular future to be “explained” merely by 
saying that it is the regular thing. On the contrary, the gram- 
marians are at pains to make clear to us what that Roman way of 
looking at the matter was, in the light of which they habitually 
used the one tense and not the other in this construction. Still 
more striking is the case of the objective genitive as employed 
after cupidus and similar words. I suppose that, out of 1015 
prepositionless cases after cupidus, 1015 would be genitives. Yet 
a student who, in parsing mortis in Horace’s mortis cupidum, 
should say “ genitive after cupidus because cupidus always takes 
the genitive” would be approved by neither his master nor his 
grammar. In fact, it is evident that the application to the syntax 
of the cases of the method common in the treatment of the tenses 
would lead to a bareness of unmeaning inventory which would find 
no defenders. 

Professor Gildersleeve further urges the evidence of the rarity 
of the finished tenses in the final clause, as follows: ‘“‘ Why should 
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the language stick in this wooden way to the eternal w¢ and xe 
with the present and imperf. subj. when there was no end of para- 
tactic ze with perf. subj. all around, to say nothing of an occasional 
pluperf.? Exceptions occur under the influence of passion, per- 
haps under the influence of Greek, in which language the final 
delights in aoristic turns, but the drift has set in and we have to 
acknowledge a closer relation between leading clause and depen- 
dent clause than the character of the thought would seem to 
warrant. To this extent there is mechanism.” 

I should have thought the finished tense neither very common 
in the independent jussive nor suspiciously rare in the dependent. 
Roby’s collection of final clauses (Grammar, II, pp. 274 seq.), 
though apparently made without reference to this point, affords ten 
examples of the finished tenses, and his collection of clauses after 
expressions of fear—where the finished tenses would seem to be 
more natural—affords, as it happens, five cases out of a total of eight.’ 
In my own chance reading of late I have noted the following, 
which I quote for illustration: sed ne quis sz¢ admiratus . . . (Cic. 
Off. 2, 10, 35) ; huic causae patronus exstiti, non . . . uti satis firmo 
praesidio defensus Sex. Roscius, verum etiam uti ne omnino 
desertus esset (Cic. Rosc. Am. 2, 5); itaque ut aliqua in vita 
formido improbis esset posita . . . (Cic. Cat. 4, 4,8). But, at any 
rate, one should point out that, if a loss of the difference between 
the finished and the unfinished tenses in the final clause is of so 
much importance, then the fact that this difference is constantly 
kept up in every other construction should have great weight, and 
would seem to indicate that the discrepancy was due to some 
natural idiosyncrasy in final clauses. Let us see if we can detect 
this idiosyncrasy. The feeling of the finished tense in the indepen- 
dent jussive is that of peremptoriness. The speaker, using it, 
expresses himself with a certain amount of authoritative impatience, 
But this feeling, whether common or rare in the independent sen- 
tence, is in the nature of things not likely to occur often in the 
subordinate clause. The very indirectness of the command would 
lead us to expect rarely to find in it the peremptory tone. I can 
make my meaning clearer by alluding to the fact that the peremp- 
tory jussive par excellence, the imperative, fails, by reason of its 
very peremptoriness and directness, to establish itself as an expres- 


1 Sentences of fear are expressly excluded by meas being paratactic—t Without 
admitting the survival of parataxis there is no explaining the constructions of 
the verbs of fear’ (A. J. P. VIII, p. 229).—B. L. G. 
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sion of purpose in dependent clauses. The case is palpably not 
so strong with the de-zt-done-and-done-with perfect, but a weaker 
shade of the same feeling would lead, to a certain extent, toward 
the same result. In the clauses after phrases of fearing, on the 
other hand, the finished tense of an act that may hereafter prove 
to have come about would seem very natural, and is, I judge, by 
no means rare. 

The case of the definite versus the indefinite second person in 
prohibitions, which is not expressly cited by Professor Gildersleeve, 
is striking. We have no light upon the peculiar feeling which led 
to the distinction between the finished and the unfinished tense in 
the independent sentence. But at least it is clear that the depen- 
dent negative final clause had got its established form long before 
the development of the sharp difference between the tenses in the 
independent form ; for Plautus freely uses the present subjunctive 
in prohibitions addressed to a particular person. I need hardly 
say that I by no means regard hypotaxis as an ever recurring pro- 
cess of creation, nor deny that habits of speech establish them- 
selves in language, as e. g. in the case of the future infinitive in 
promises, mentioned above, or in the case of the common aorist 
in the Aostguam clause. But the existence of such habits does 
not prove that the established tense is meaningless. 

When Professor Gildersleeve defines the doctrine of the 
Sequence, I do not find myself differing from him, except that he 
does not touch upon the special tenet of my essay, that the 
dependent subjunctives have temporal expressiveness. But the 
apparent teaching of the grammars is much farther from my own. 
If they mean by the phrase “primary tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary by secondary,” that the point of view is 
not likely to be changed between the stating of the main act and 
the stating of the subordinate act, and that consequently tenses 
belonging to that point of view are likely to be used in both 
clauses, then I should criticise their phraseology as being over- 
charged with meaning. Students, and indeed teachers, rarely, I 
fancy, suspect that so much lies hidden in these ten words. I find, 
in some of the grammars, certain rules of thumb for manipulating 
the tenses and choosing that one which Cicero would have been 
likely to employ. But in none but Schmalz’s do I find anything 
about a temporal meaning in the subordinate subjunctive, except 
so far as the latter distinguishes between finished and unfinished 
action. And the result is that readers generally come to the belief, 
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which Josupeit so frankly states in §83 of -his grammar: “ In the 
dependent subjunctive the conception of time utterly vanishes ; 
that conception is given by the governing verb; nothing remains 
to the subjunctive except the conception of the act as complete or 
still lasting with reference to the governing verb.” 

It was against this belief in a mechanical and meaningless use 
of the tenses of the subordinate subjunctives that my essay was 
directed. At the end of my first paper, I was led by the negative 
results which I had reached to set up the tentative doctrine that 
a ‘subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, not dependent upon 
the principal sentence: in dependent as in independent subjunc- 
tives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its choice to that fact.” 
In the second paper I was brought to a view which appears in the 
words, ‘‘the tenses of the subordinated subjunctives are expres- 
sive, not mechanically dictated by a preceding verb” (A. J. P. 
VIII 1, 72); “not specimens of a mechanical adaptation of out- 
ward form” (VIII 1, 56). Justly interpreted, in the light of my 
essay as a whole, my doctrine, though not always stated with 
guarded expression, cannot be held to be that there is a natural 
dissociation between the temporal feeling in the main verb and the 
temporal feeling in the subordinate verb. On the contrary, I 
made the natural association of temporal feeling between the 
main and the subordinate verb the very corner-stone of my 
explanation of the facts on which the familiar rule is based, and 
inveighed against that rule because it explained them otherwise. 
I pointed out, e. g., that the purpose with which an act is done 
is naturally entertained zm the doing of that act, and consequently 
is expressed by a tense which will represent it as regarded from 
the point of view of that act; and I even went so far as to show 
that in one set of subjunctives, the anteguam clauses, a dissocia- 
tion of the temporal feeling from that of the main clause is incon- 
ceivable, so that no “exception” can occur. This language, 
though not orthodox, was in reality conservative of all that is true 
in the doctrine of the Sequence under the most liberal interpreta- 
tion of it, namely, that the point of view from which the subordi- 
nate act is regarded is generally either the same as that from 
which the main act is regarded, or, in the case of main aorists, is the 
time of the main act itself. To deny these propositions would no 
more have occurred to me than to deny that the phenomena are, 
in the great majority of cases, in keeping with the ordinary “ rule.” 
And, conversely, I supposed that my theory left me as free as any 
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critic of my essay could be to explain a verb as being in this tense 
rather than that, because the writer looked at the act from the 
same point of view with that of the main act, or because he 
looked at it from a different point of view. 

Professor Gildersleeve calls attention to the fact that the perfect 
is the regular tense in subjunctive statements of habitual past 
acts attached to a primary tense, whereas the imperfect is very 
common in corresponding independent statements. I quote his 
words: 

“Tn oratio obliqua after a principal tense erat, fuzt are repre- 
sented by fuisse. What the language might have done is shown 
by the construction of memzni with the pres. inf., is shown by the 
Greek use of the pres. inf. after a principal verb, after which it 
sometimes represents—varying with various authors—the imper- 
fect indic. Now just as eva/ and /uit are represented by /u7sse, 
erat as well as fuit is represented by /werit, and to maintain that 
every fuerit if turned into the independent form would become 
Juit would give a proportion of aorists and perfects entirely unparal- 
leled in the language. There are hundreds of passages in which 
any sound feeling would restore the imperfect ind. in the direct 
discourse. Cato may be considered an unsuspected witness, and 
Cato says in the opening of his De Agri Cultura : Quanto peiorem 
civem existimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existi- 
mari. That this exzstémarint would be replaced by the imperf. 
indic. in ovatio recta is clearly shown by: Et virum bonum cum 
laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam bonumque colonum. 
Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui ita Jaudabatur. However, 
there can be hardly any dispute on this point.” 

Professor Gildersleeve has drawn the line of sound feeling with 
somewhat too severe a hand, for he has left not only myself, but 
the unsuspected Cato, on the wrong side of it. Let me cite the 
passage again, beginning one sentence farther back: Maiores 
nostri sic habuerunt et ita in legibus postverunt, furem dupli con- 
demnari, faeneratorem quadrupli. Quanto peiorem civem ex- 
istimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existimare. Et 
virum bonum cum J/audabdant, ita laudadbant, bonum agricolam 
bonumque colonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatur qui ita 
laudabatur. 

Cato’s existimarint is exactly parallel with his haduerunt and 
posiverunt; and one’s grammatical sense could not be impeached 
if one restored the perfect exzstimarunt for the direct discourse of 
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existimarint.' The aorist indicative, which presents the past as 
seen in summary from the point of view of the present, is freely 
used by the Romans in speaking of habitual past acts, e. g. 
Recitantis et benigne et patienter audiit, nec tantum carmina et 
historias, sed et orationes et dialogos (Suet. Aug. 89). The aorist 
subjunctive was used with the same feeling. The case is, as I 
shall show in a moment, in no essential way different from that of 
the ordinary use of the aorist, rather than the imperfect, in clauses 
depending upon a primary tense. Now the rare occurrence of a 
main verb in the present in combination with the ordinary imper- 
fect of an act seen as in process at a certain past time, is due to 
the fact that, though both the main verb and the subordinate verb 
proceed directly from the speaker’s thought, yet a shifting of the 
scene, a change of the point of view in the close passage from the 
one to the other, would naturally rarely take place. There is no 
difference of opinion here between Professor Gildersleeve and 
myself. And if he has supposed such a difference to exist, then 
we are now on the way to that agreement which I should be glad 
to reach. 

Out of the original use of the imperfect to state an act as in 
process at a certain past time (for example cadebat, he was in the 
act of falling) grows, in some way, its use to state an habitual 
action. It is probable that the essential nature of the imperfect, 
its putting things from a past point of view, is not lost, and that it 


? Habuerunt and posiverunt are used to introduce a general statement, and in 
restoring the ovatio recta we may confidently write existimadant, not only on the 
strength of the parallel below, but in conformity with the commonplace of 
Latin syntax that the aoristic perf. of general statement is often followed 
by the descriptive imperf. But as Cato cannot be called up from the dead to 
tell us which tense he would have used, as the limits of statement and descrip- 
tion are not easy to draw, and as I have no desire to pit my feeling of Latin 
against Professor Hale’s, I do not insist on the special example. However, 
the fact remains that in the dependent question the perf. (aor.) subj. is used 
after a principal tense to the almost total exclusion of the imperf. subj.; and 
while this does not mean that the temporal sense of the subj. is dead, it does 
mean that the perf., be it aorist, be it true perf., has been made to do duty 
for the imperf. under the mechanical pressure of the sequence of tenses. 
Whoever wrote the “mmaza of Gellius wrote normal Latin when he represented 
the imperf. ind. by the perf. subj. (cf. VI 3, immiserint = inserebant, and XIII 
6, dixerint = appellabant), and thought no more about it than we do when we 
substitute the personal ‘ He is said to have done’ for the impersonal ‘ It is said 
that he did.’ If it is granted that the aoristic conception is more common in 
dependent discourse than in independent discourse, all that I claim is granted. 
It is not much.—B, L. G. 
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still differs from the aorist of an habitual past act in giving the 
series of acts as from an imaginative contemporaneousness, a 
sympathetic presence upon the scene, a dwelling upon the past. 
The English fails to convey this distinction between the imperfect 
of habit and the aorist of habit. Yet we can well believe that a 
tense-form like was walking, was thinking, was praising, could 
never have lost its special force of looking at an act from an 
imagined past point of view, even if in some way it had come to 
be employed of an habitual past action. That being so, a guanto 
petorem civem existimarent, in which the mind is back in the 
past, would be the natural tense with a main sentence like declarari 
videbatur, but not with a /icet existimari. Even our English 
“ would” with the infinitive in the sense of an habitual action, though 
so far removed from the associations of the form of “ progressive ”’ 
action, still is rarely heard in connection with a main verb in the 
present. We may translate Cato’s imperfects “zn praising a man, 
they would praise him as a good farmer”’; but we should say, in 
the indirect question after a present, not “/ wonder why they would 
do that,” but “J wonder why they did that.” Yet the verb “did”’ 
has full temporal expressiveness. 

I have spoken of the aoristic perfect, whether it be of an 
habitual action or not, as regarding a past act from the point of 
view of the present. This definition of its force is not in keeping 
with the ordinary classification of the aorist, which makes it a 
secondary tense ; but a glance at Cicero’s guae fuerit hesterno die 
Cn. Pompei gravitas in dicendo ... persficua admiratione 
declarari videbatur (Balb. 1, 2) will dispel doubt. No other con- 
ception of the aorist can explain the temporal shift between _/uevrit 
and videbatur. In reality, the aorist is neither a secondary tense 
nora primary. It regards a past act just as a man, standing ina 
given place, looks at a distant mountain peak. It has something 
in common with each of the two sets of tenses, the point of view 
of the one, and the dealing with a past time of the other. How 
completely, on the other hand, its established classification as a 
secondary tense breaks down, is quickly shown: 

We frequently find cases like the following (quotedin my paper) : 
Quaeramus quae tanta vitia fwerint in unico filio, quare is patri 
displiceret (Cic. Rosc. Am. 14, 41), in which, on the theory of the 
Sequence, the subjunctive fuwerint, though itself tenseless, yet in 
some mysterious way has power to determine the tense of another 
verb, displiceret, and throw it off into the secondary set! Sucha 
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view does not afford peace of mind. But upon the conception 
which I have expressed, the phenomenon is as intelligible as it is 
frequent. The aorist views the past from the present. Starting 
with his mind in the present, Cicero says guaeramus. Looking, 
still from that present, to the past, he says guae tanta vitia fuerint 
(not essenf). But his thought, once having looked toward that 
past, will naturally, if he proceeds to connect other acts with it, 
see these with reference to that same past, toward which his mind 
is now directed ; and such a view is expressed by the imperfect or 
pluperfect. The aorist, indeed, is the common bridge of passage 
from one temporal scene to another. 

Now, after an explanation upon my own theory, let us try to 
deal with the aorist upon the theory of the Sequence. 

The common formula is that primary tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary (which are declared to be the aorist, the 
imperfect, and the pluperfect) by secondary (which of course 
must also mean the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect). But 
the second part of the statement breaks down of itself, for the 
advocates .of the doctrine count the aorist as an “ exception” 
where it occurs after a secondary tense—the place in which, by 
the rule, it regularly belongs. 

In the passage from Cato already cited as quoted by Professor 
Gildersleeve against me, exzstimarint is clearly an aorist, not a 
present perfect. Yet it depends upon the primary tense /ice?¢, and 
is therefore, by the whole system of the grammars, an “ exception.” 
I may remark, in passing, that it is a striking circumstance that a 
case which proves to be an exception to the rule should have 
chanced to be cited against an opponent of the rule in order to 
defend the rule. But the contradictions do not end here. By the 
rule, the aorist is seen to be an “‘exception” after the primary 
tenses. But by the actual interpretation of the rule the aorist is 
an “exception” after secondary tenses, as in the case of the con- 
secutive clause, alluded to by Professor Gildersleeve in his review. 
Refuge in other tenses there is none, for there are no others. So, 
then, the aorist, in every case in which it occurs in the language, 
is an “exception.” There is no rule, but only an unvarying viola- 
tion of a non-existing rule. That which occurs again and again 
is an “exception” to that regular usage which never occurs. One 


1So in a great array of clauses with perfects after aud dubium est quin and 
the like, and in indirect questions. The actual number of these “ exceptions ” 
is probably much greater than that of the “ regular” perfects definite. 
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could hardly imagine a more striking grammatical oxymoron than 
this state of affairs under which a blameless tense has so long been 
laboring. And it is evident that there must be some fundamental 
falseness of conception in a doctrine which conducts its followers 
to such results. 

We are ready now to attempt that broader and deeper view of 
the phenomena of tense which the exploits of the “ rule” show 
to be necessary. I shall endeavor to state, by samples, the force 
of the various tenses in the modes under consideration, and to 
formulate the relations of these tenses, alike in independent and 
in dependent clauses, alike in subjunctives and in indicatives. The 
method to be employed is to be one of persuasion, through the 
apparent truthfulness and harmlessness of my propositions, not, as 
in my essay, one of strife. And I must be pardoned if, in my 
desire to carry my readers with me to the end, I conduct them by 
a number of short steps, each of which seems safe and not to be 
declined, in place of asking them to take the leap boldly. The 
treatment will therefore assume the form of continuous exposition. 


I.— The Meaning of the Tenses of the Indicative. 


(a). The Definite Tenses. 

The imperfect denotes an act as in process, or a state as existing, 
at a certain past time, which the speaker or writer has in mind. 

Hence the imperfect is used in descriptions of the state of 
affairs existing at such a past time. 

The pluperfect denotes the completed result of an activity, 
which result is stated as existing at a certain past time, which the 
speaker or writer has in mind. 

Since the activity itself must have been prior to the completed 
result, the pluperfect comes also to be used to denote an act as 
having taken place before the certain past time which the speaker 
or writer has in mind. 

Hence the pluperfect, like the imperfect, is used to express the 
state of affairs at such a past time, and also to denote an act seen 
as prior to such a past time. 


(4). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
i. e. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to 
some past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking 
or writing. 
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Il.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Independent 
Sentences. 


An examination of all the tenses of the indicative’ shows that 
there are three possible kinds of points of view from which an 
act may be regarded, the past, the present, and the future, and 
that for each of these there are, beside an indefinite or aoristic 
tense, two definite tenses, e. g. there is an aoristic perfect, which 
simply tells us that a given act took place in the past, and there 
are two tenses which picture a state of affairs, etc., etc., in the 
past, the imperfect and the pluperfect. 

In narration, the story moves forward by the successive mention 
of successive events, through the use of the aoristic perfect, the 
historical present, or the historical infinitive, as in venz, vidi, vici. 

At any one of these acts, the narration may pause for a descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs, etc., as they were at the time of that 
act; such descriptions being given by imperfects or pluperfects. 
These descriptions may either precede or follow the verb of the 
main act: 

Cenabat Nerva cum paucis: Veiento proximus atque etiam in 
sinu vecumbebat... Incidit sermo de Catullo Messalino. Plin. 
Ep. 4, 22, 4-5. (Cenabat and vecumbebat are independent sen- 
tences of circumstances. ) 


Stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servabat ; tamen hic properat... Luv. 4, 58-9. 


(Stridebat and servabat are independent sentences of circumstances, 


with adversative bearing.) 
Plurima dixit 


In laevum conversus ; at illi dextra zacebat 
Bellua. Iuv. 4, 119-21. 


(Jacebat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with ad- 
versative bearing.) 


Sed deerat pisci patinae mensura. Vocantur 
Ergo in consilium proceres. Iuv. 4, 72-3. 


(Deerat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with causal 
bearing. ) 


1In my essay on the Sequence in A. J. P. VIII 1, pp. 67-70, and in a study 
of the Cum-Constructions, pp. 15-20 (Cornell University Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. I), I have treated with some fullness the question of the true 
conception of the forces of the definite tenses, showing that each of them car- 
ries to the hearer’s mind (1) the point of view from which the speaker puts the 
act; (2) the stage of advancement of the act at that point of view; and (3) 
the temporal relation of the activity itself to that point of view. 
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The tenses which carry on the narration may be conveniently 
called the principal tenses, and those which give descriptions of 
the state of affairs, etc., at one and another point in the progress 
of the narration may be calied the accessory tenses. 

(The pluperfect is occasionally used as a principal tense, to carry 
the reader suddenly on to the end of a new act, and, more rarely, 
the imperfect, to carry the reader suddenly on to a new state of 
affairs. ) 

In the same way, the present has two accessory tenses, the 
present and the present perfect or perfect definite, expressing a 
state of affairs, etc., in the present; and the future has two acces- 
sory tenses, the future and the future perfect, expressing a state of 
affairs, etc., in the future. 

The same relations that we have found to exist among the 
tenses that deal with the past are found to exist among the tenses 
that deal with the present, and the same, again, among those that 
deal with the future, e. g.: 

O tempora, O mores! Senatus haec zutellegit, consul videt : hic 
tamen vivit, Cic. Cat. 1, 1, 2. (/ntellegit and videt are independent 
sentences of circumstances, with adversative bearing.) 

The general use of the tenses of the indicative in sentences 
logically subordinate, though grammatically independent, may 
then be stated as follows: 

Modifying circumstances, etc., are generally seen by the speaker 
in temporal relation to the acts which they modify, and hence are 
expressed by the accessory tenses ; these accessory tenses being: 
for the past, the imperfect and pluperfect; for the present, the 
present and present perfect ; for the future, the future and future 
perfect. 

Occasionally, however, modifying circumstances and main act, 
although really in temporal neighborhood to each other, may 
alike be looked at from the time of speaking, without regard to 
their temporal connection; and in this aspect both acts will be 
expressed by aorists, etc. 


Opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 
Diducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto. Luv. 10, 152-3. 


Still more rarely, the modifying act, etc., may belong to an 
entirely different period of time (temporal scene) from that of the 
main act, as e. g. when a generally existing fact is stated as the 
ground of a certain act that took place in the past. 


| 
| 
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III.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Main and 
Subordinate Clauses. 


The same relations which we have found to exist between tenses 
in independent sentences continue to exist when one or more of 
these sentences is attached to another through a relative or con- 
necting particle. To use the narrative style again for an illustra- 
tion, the story advances by the successive mention of successive 
events, through the employment of aoristic perfects or historical 
presents or infinitives, and around any one of these acts may be 
grouped any number of descriptions of the state of affairs 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of states 
of affairs alone, but modifying clauses in general, e. g. defining 
clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, since the 
acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by the 
speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time with 
which his thought is for the moment occupied. 

Quas legationes Caesar, quod in Italiam Illyricumque properabat, 
inita proxima aestate ad se reverti zussz#. Ipse in Carnutes, 
Andes, Turones, quaeque civitates propinquae his locis evant, ubi 
bellum gesserat, legionibus in hibernacula deductis in Italiam pro- 
fectus est, Caes. B. G. 2, 35, 2-3 (He was in a hurry, and so 
ordered, etc. Notice, too, that although these tribes are still in the 
same geographical position at the time of the writing—propinguae 
his locis sunt—yet it is their position at the time of the events he 
is narrating that is of consequence to the narration; whence the 
imperfect.) 


IV.— The Meaning of the Tenses of the Subjunciive. 


(a). The Definite Tenses. 

Each of the tenses of the subjunctive has the temporal power of 
the indicative tense bearing the same name, and, in addition, 2 
future power. In either case, the point of view is the same for 
the subjunctive tense as for the indicative of the same name. 

The meanings of the subjunctive tenses are then, in detail, as 
follows : 

The imperfect subjunctive pictures an act as in process, or a 
state as existing, at a certain past time, which the speaker or 


‘It has been my intention to prepare complete statistics of the uses of the 
tenses in dependent indicative clauses in the Gallic War, but other occupa- 
tions oblige me to postpone the plan. I have already gone far enough, how-. 
ever, to warrant the statements made in the present paper. 
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writer has in mind; and it also pictures an act or state as looked 
forward to from such a past time. 

The pluperfect subjunctive pictures the completed result of an 
activity, existing at a certain past time, which the speaker or 
writer has in mind, or an act seen as prior to that time; and it 
also pictures a finished act looked forward to from such a time (a 
future perfect from a past point of view). 


(4). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
i. e. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to some 
past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking or 
writing. 


V.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunctive 
in Independent Sentences. 


The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between the tenses of indicative sentences. If the narrator’s 
thought is, e. g., in the past, any independent act seen by him in 
connection with that past will, if expressed by the subjunctive, be 
in one of the two tenses which have the force of representing an 
act with reference to a past point of view, namely, the imperfect and 
the pluperfect. 

Quid facerem ? Neque servitio me exire Zicebat. Verg. Ecl. 
I, 40. 

Caesar in eam spem venerait se sine pugna rem conficere posse 

.. Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amitteret? Cur 
vulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites ? Caes. B. G. 1, 72. 


De. Non /uzt necesse habere: sed, id quod lex iubet, 
Dotem daretis ; guaerere?¢ alium virum. 
Qua ratione inopem potius ducedat domum ? 

Gr. Non ratio, verum argentum deerat. DE. Sumeret 
Alicunde. Ter. Phorm. 296-300. 


VI.— The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive in Main and Subordinate Clauses. 


The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between independent indicatives and independent subjunctives. In 
the case, for example, of narration, the story advances by the succes- 
sive mention of successive events, through the employment ofaoristic 
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perfects or historical presents or infinitives, and around any one of 
these acts may be grouped any number of descriptions of the state 
of affairs, in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of 
states of affairs alone, but modifying clauses of all kinds, e. g. 
defining clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, 
since the acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by 
the speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time 
with which his mind is for the moment occupied: 

Caesar in eam spem venerat se sine pugna et sine vulnere 
suorum rem conficere posse, quod re frumentaria adversarios 
interclusisset. Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amit- 
teret? cur vulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites ? cur 
denique fortunam periclitaretur ? praesertim cum non minus esset¢ 
imperatoris consilio superare quam gladio, Caes. B. G. 2, 35, 2-3 
(The enemy were without supplies, and therefore Caesar hoped to 
bring the affair to an end without fighting. Notice, too, that 
though what the writer says about the duty of a general is equally 
true at the time at which he writes, yet it is the existence of that 
duty at the time he is talking about that is of consequence to the 
narration ; whence the imperfect.) 


Summary. 


The relations which we have seen to hold among independent 
indicatives have been found to continue to exist when one or 
more of these sentences is attached to another through a relative 
or a connecting particle. And, similarly, the same relations are 
found to exist between indicatives and independent subjunctives, 
and, again, between indicatives and dependent subjunctives, etc., 
etc. A general statement, covering the whole ground of the 
phenomena, may then be made, as follows: 

If the speaker’s thought is (already) occupied with a certain 
time, or if it turns toward a certain time, he will generally view 
acts or states which occupy a subordinate position with reference 
to the main act (whether in independent sentences or in depen- 
dent clauses, and whether in the indicative or the subjunctive) as 
they appear with reference to that time; and such a view will 
express itself in the accessory tenses of that time. E. g. if the 
speaker’s thought is occupied with a certain time in the past (such 
an occupation with the past is expressed by the imperfect or plu- 
perfect, indicative or subjunctive), or if it turns from some other 
temporal scene toward a certain time in the past (such a turning is 
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expressed by the aoristic perfect, indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), 
then acts or states which are mentioned as a help to the understand- 
ing of the situation (causes, hindrances, definitions, purposes, etc.) 
are likely to be thought of as they appear with reference to that 
past time ; and such a view of them will express itself in pluper- 
fects and imperfects, indicative or subjunctive. 

Each one of these tenses, whether indicative or subjunctive, is, 
in and by itself, a complete expression of a temporal feeling. 
Stridebat, e. g. in the passage from luv. 4, 58-9, is a self-sufficient 
expression of a certain temporal idea in the speaker’s mind, and, 
alone and by itself, carries that temporal idea to the mind of the 
hearer. But if we find such a tense before we have come to any- 
thing else that would seem to be pitched at the same time, we 
shall recognize that we are likely sooner or later to find a main 
verb which will tell us of an act that took place at the time already 
suggested to us as in the speaker’s mind. And, conversely, if we 
find first an historical tense, we recognize that any logically con- 
nected indicative or subjunctive (whether independent or depen- 
dent) is likely to be in one of the tenses that express acts, states of 
affairs, etc., in a temporal scene of the kind already observed to 
be in the speaker’s mind, namely, the past. In brief, the point 
of view of the writer or speaker being once shown, whether in 
a subordinate or a main verb, the reader or hearer will assume 
the temporal scene to remain the same throughout the whole com- 
plex of thought (whether in main or subordinate verbs, whether in 
indicatives or subjunctives), unless he meets with evidence of a 
change. 

But, on the other hand, there will occasionally come into the 
speaker’s mind combinations of ideas which are not in temporal 
relation to each other; as when, e. g., one gives, as a reason for a 
past act (expressed by an imperfect, a pluperfect, or an aoristic 
perfect), a fact that generally exists (expressed by a present); or 
as when one gives, as a reason for a past act viewed from the 
present (such a view is expressed by the aoristic perfect) another 
past act likewise viewed from the present (and so likewise 
expressed by the aoristic perfect of the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive) ; or as when one states the present result of a completed act 
(expressed by the present perfect), and adds to it a mention of the 
purpose with which it was begun (an expression of a past purpose, 
and so in the imperfect subjunctive). 

These exceptions to what is habitual fall under the one or the 
other of two heads : 
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1. There may be an entire change of the temporal scene, as 
when one passes from a past to the present. Or 

2. Two acts may be viewed aoristically, instead of being viewed 
in their relation the one to the other. 

[Of quite a different character is that natural method of transi- 
tion from one temporal scene to another which is effected through 
the use of the aorist tenses. E. g. the mind, being engaged with the 
present, may turn and look back at the past (aoristic perfect of the 
indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), after which it may dwell 
there, stating then-existing situations, aims, etc., in the accessory 
tenses belonging to that point of view. ] 

These exceptions will, of course, occur more frequently or less 
frequently in proportion as the bond of thought between the main 
and the subordinate sentence or clause is closer or looser. In 
relative indicative clauses explaining who or what is meant by the 
antecedent, they are not infrequent, since the act mentioned to 
give this information may belong to a time considerably removed 
from that of the main act. In causal and concessive indicative 
clauses, on the other hand, they occur much more rarely. In rela- 
tive indicative clauses with more or less obvious causal or adver- 
sative bearing (a common class), they are likewise rare. 

The bond of thought between the subjunctive subordinate verb 
and the main verb is, in the nature of the subjunctive constructions, 
close, and, in certain cases, indissoluble. In causal and concessive 
clauses there is a relatively considerable play, and exceptions 
therefore occasionally occur.’ In clauses of purpose, on the other 
hand, they are very rare. A past purpose, e. g., cannot possibly 
be attached to a future act, since it is the very nature of a pur- 
pose to be entertained in the doing of an act. Yet even in pur- 
pose clauses, certain variations are possible, as when, e. g., one 
states an act which is now going on (present), and adds a state- 
ment of the purpose with which it was entered upon (imperfect 
subjunctive). 

The Tenses in Subjunctives “by Assimilation.”’—In a great 
number of cases of what is called the subjunctive “ by assimila- 
tion,” the modal feeling which in the main clause expresses itself 
in the subjunctive of a certain tense continues to exist, either 
unchanged in kind, or only slightly shaded, in the clauses attached 
to it, and is therefore expressed by the same mode, and by a tense 
that indicates the same point of view.’ But the frequent recur- 


1 Treated in my essay on the Sequence, A. J. P, VIII 1, pp. 54-6. 
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rence of such examples gives rise to the occasional use of a depen- 
dent subjunctive with only a formal likeness to the main subjunc- 
tive, and no true modal feeling ; and it is the common opinion 
that in such cases the tense is likewise purely formal.’ 

We may for convenience call the mode and tense in the one 
case the mode and tense of like feeling, in the other the mode 
and tense of formal likeness. 

I add an attempt to state in “rules” both the reason of the facts 
of the uses of the tenses, and the facts themselves. 

Rules for the Individual Tense.—lIf the point of view is in the 
past, acts in process will be expressed by the imperfect, and 
finished acts by the pluperfect, whether of the indicative or the 
subjunctive. Ifthe point of view is in the present, acts in process 
will be expressed by the present, and finished acts by the present 
perfect, whether of the indicative or the subjunctive. If the point 
of view is in the future, acts in process will be expressed by the 
future of the indicative, and the so-called present of the subjunc- 
tive, and finished acts by the future perfect of the indicative and 
the so-called present perfect of the subjunctive. If the point of 
view is in the present (the time of speaking), past or future acts 
not in the immediate neighborhood of that present will be expressed 
by aorists. States and habitual acts are expressed in the same 
way as acts in process, and are likewise capable of being looked 
at aoristically from the present. 

Rules for the Relations of the Tenses in a Complex of Verbs.— 
Subordinate acts, etc., whether in the indicative or the subjunctive, 
are generally viewed in the same temporal scene with the main acts 
on which they depend, and are therefore expressed by the acces- 
sory tenses. 

Erant omnino itinera duo, guibus itineribus domo exire pos- 
sent....; mons autem altissimus impendebat ... . Allobrogibus 
sese vel persuasuros, quod nondum bono animo in populum Roma- 
num viderentur, existimabant, vel vi coacturos,.... Omnibus 


1T am seeking, in my general statement of the uses of the indicative and the 
subjunctive tenses, for a form which shall, by its undeniable truth and reasona- 
bleness, quietly displace the common conception of the Sequence; and on this 
point, therefore, on which I longest doubted, and on which I still feel a cer- 
tain hesitation (in A. J. P. VIII 56 I have spoken of it as the final battle 
ground of the possible claims of the common doctrine of the Sequence), I 
express myself with deference to general opinion. I ought to insist, however, 
that in the great majority of cases, even in this small territory, a perfectly true 
temporal feeling remains in the assimilated verb. 
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vebus ad profectionem comparatis diem dicunt .... Js dies erat 
a.d.V. Kal, Apr. L. Pisone, A. Gabinio consulibus. (Caes. B.G. 
1, 6, 4.) 

Exceptions.—1. Acts, etc., which are really in the same tem- 
poral scene may be viewed directly from the time of speaking, 
and hence both be expressed by aoristic tenses. 

Quia Tarquinios esse in exercitu Latinorum auditum est, sus- 
tineri tra non potuit, gui extemplo confligerent. Liv. 2, 18, 11. 

Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Caes. B.G. 1, 26, 1. 

2. Acts, etc., belonging in different temporal scenes may occa- 
sionally be connected together. Such a combination occurs more 
or less frequently according as the relation between the main clause 
and the subordinate clause is naturally loose or naturally close. 
But there is no limit to the possibilities of such combinations 
excepting those existing in the nature of things. 

Paccio et verbis et ve ostendi, guid tua commendatio ponders 
haberet ; itaqgue in intimis est mets, cum antea notus zon fuisset. 
Cic. Att. 4, 16, 1. 

Numerandus est z//e annus denique in re publica, cum obmu- 
tuisset senatus, iudicia conticuissent, maererent donz....? Cic. 

Hic, quantum in bello fortuna possit et guantos adferat casus, 
cognosci potuit. Caes. B. G, 6, 35, 1-2. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. 


IIIL—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 


II. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Aarg. = Aargau dialect. 

A.-S. = Anglo-Saxon (Old English). 

Basl. = Basel dialect. 

Br. Gr. = Braune’s Althochdeutsche Grammatik. 
Brandt = Brandt’s German Grammar. 

Bav. = Bavarian dialect. 

D. = Dutch (Hollandisch). 

Fischer P.-D. G. = Fischer’s Pennsylvanisch-Deutsche Gedichte. 
Fischer K. Z, = Fischer’s Kurzweil und Zeitvertreib. 

Goth. = Gothic. 

Grimm = Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik. 

H. = Haldeman’s Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Horn . = ’m Horn sei, Buch. 

Kl. (Kluge) = Kluge’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch. 

= Kobell’s Gedichte in pfalzischer Mundart. 
= lexical(ly). 

= Middle High German. 

= Nadler’s Gedichte in Pfalzer Mundart. 

= New High German. 

= New English (Modern English). 

= Old High German. 

= Old Norse. 

= Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz). 

= Old Saxon. 

G. = Pennsylvania German. 

Paul Mhd. Gr. = Paul’s Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (Zweite Aufi.). 
Rauch = Rauch’s Pennsylvania Dutch Hand-book. 
R. P. = Rhine Palatinate dialect (Rheinpfalzisch). 
Sanders = Sanders’ Deutsches Worterbuch. 

Sch. Pdn, = Schade’s Paradigmen. 

Sch. M. B. = Schmeller, Die Mundarten Bayerns. 

Sch. B. W. = Schmeller’s Bayerisches Wéorterbuch, 

Sch, = Schandein’s Gedichte in Westricher Mundart, 
Sch. Id. Schweizerisches Idiotikon. 

S.-C, Sievers—Cook, Grammar of Old English. 
W. A. G. Weinhold’s Alemannische Grammatik. 

W. B. G. Weinhold’s Bairische Grammatik. 

W. Mhd. Gr. Weinhold’s Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik. 
Westr, = Westrich dialect. 

Wien. = Wiener Dialekt (Vienna dialect). 

Z. = Zeller’s Dichtungen in pfalzischer Mundart. 


K, 
lex. 
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PHONOLOGY. 


§1.—The conclusions of the introductory chapter show clearly 
that the speech elements transplanted to Pennsylvania were pre- 
eminently those from the Rhenish Palatinate. The chapters on 
phonology and morphology will substantiate the fact that Penn- 
sylvania German, in borrowing from English to enrich its vocabu- 
lary, has by no means forfeited its birthright and become a pitiable 
hybrid of dad German and worse English, but, on the contrary, has 
perpetuated in their pristine vigor the characteristics of its vener- 
able European ancestor, the Rhine Frankish, specifically Rhine 
Palatinate, “ Rheinpfalzisch.” 

The following comparative view of Pennsylvania German pho- 
nology represents what is recognized in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania as the Pennsylvania German dialect. A more 
detailed treatment of dialectical differences in various portions of 
the State is reserved for a subsequent chapter. For reasons which 
will appear in the preface, a normalized text, differing from any yet 
in use among P. G. writers, has been adopted. The following 
treatment locates the P. G. form historically by stating (1) the 
Pennsylvania German word; (2) (in parenthesis) the New High 
German and New English etymological and lexical equivalents, 
where the latter differ from the former; (3) the Rhine Palatinate, 
Rhein-Pfalzisch or Westrich (usually the most nearly related 
European dialect; cf. Ethnographical Introduction, pp. 18-20) ; 
and (4) the Old High German equivalent (where peculiarly inter- 
esting, the Rhine Frankish form of the O. H. G. period). The 
most nearly related forms are printed in type so that the eye can 
catch at a glance the affinities of the word under consideration. 

In order to give both German and English readers a complete 
picture of our dialect, we have given the N.H. G. and N. E. 
equivalents, even at the risk of stating what the philologist would 
sometimes readily supply. 

The phonetic notation has been reduced to the simplest possible 
system. It is to be regretted that the new system of notation 
proposed by the Modern Language Association of America is not 
ready for adoption. After comparing the systems of Bell, Sweet, 
Storm, Winteler, and Sievers, I have adopted the following. It 
seemed preferable to retain the » instead of using in its place the 
o with the hook or inverted c, inasmuch as this sound is written 
a in most of the Germanic languages. In the table below, the 
equivalents in Winteler’s system are given in ( ). 
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§2. TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS. 


Vowels P, G. Winteler. New English equivalent and example. 

(o? approaching a) o in hot, a in what, 

(o! approaching a) aw in law. 

(Sievers’ «x? as modified 
by the following r.) 

a in car. 

e in clever. 

(e?) e in met, bet. 

(e!) a in pale, sale. 

last e in seven. 

(i?) i in six, fix. 

(2) ee in keel, feel. 

(0°) o in omission. 

(01) 6 in home. 

(u?) u in pussy. 

(z!') oo in pool, fool. 


Diphthongs: 
vi (= 2+ i) (o! +- i?) oy in boy, coy. 
eu (0? +- u) ou in house. 
ei (cf. H. 23) (a-+ i?) ei in height. 
i (rare, cf. H., ch. I, §3), P. G. ex. hai! ai in aisle (of London). 


§3. CONSONANTS. 


b (voiceless) = b as in N. H. G. bitter. 

v (voiced spirant, = b witha stroke and represents original 4) = v as in N. 
E. never. 

d (voiceless) = d as in N. H. G. ay 

f (voiceless spirant) = f as in N. H. G. finden, N. E. find. 

g (voiceless) — g as in N. H. G. Gift, N. E. gift. 

ch (voiceless spirant, in Italics to distinguish from P. G. ch=— N. H. G. ch) 
= g (ch) as in N. H. G. selig. 

y (palatal, medial, = older intervocalic g) = y as in N. E. many a (when 
pronounced together). 

h (aspirate) = h as in N. H. G. Hand, N, E. hand. 

j (for original j or consonantal 7) = j as in N. H. G. Jahr, N. E. year. 

k (voiceless) = k as in N, H. G. KGnig, N. E. king. 

1=1as in N. H. G. lang, N. E. long. 

1 (strongly liquid when intervocalic) = 1] as in N. E. willing. 

m=masinN. H. G. Heim, N. E. home. 

n—nasinN. H. G. Name, N. E. name. 

p (voiceless) = p as in N. H. G. Pein. 

r=rasinN. E. ring, often trilled, when medial as in N. E. borough. 

s (voiceless spirant) = s as in N. E, seven. 

t (voiceless) = t as in N. H. G. Topf, N. E. top. 

w represents original w (hw) less voiced (less dental) than w in N. H. G. was. 

z (t-+s) =ts as in N. E. cats. 

ks (x). 

dzh (= N. E. j in John). 

sch (=s, N. H. G. sch) = sh as in N. E. short. 

~ indicates nasality. 
ch (=N. H. G. ch and written for it)— ch in N. H. G. ich. 
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VoOwELS. 


§4.—P. G. » has a sound approaching that of 0, and is doubtless 
a very old one, as would appear from such forms as O. H. G. scal 
and scol, halén and holén, or better zata and zota, where no liquid 
influence has to be accounted for (cf. Br. Gr. §25, 6,1). This 
sound (as short) has the same quality as the a in N. E. wallow; 
as long, it is well known to N. E. in ali, call, fall (for A.-S. cf. S. 
C. §51; for Alemannic, cf. W. A. G. §112; for the change before 
nasals and / cf. W. Mhd. Gr. §20). The sound occurs also in 
other German dialects; cf. Sch. Id. S. XVI, Hiigel’s Wiener 
Dialekt, S. 10. 

P. G. » represents: 

1. Germanic a, N. H. G. a, R. P. @ (for Bav. cf. Sch. M. B. 
§108). P. G. necht (N. H. G. nacht, N. E. night), R. P. 
nacht (Z.); P. G. denk (N. H. G. dank, N. E. thank(s)); P. G. 
hels (N. H. G. hals, lex. N. E. neck; cf. halse, Spencer); P. G. 
lend (N. H. G. land, N. E. land), R. P. land (N.), Westr. 
lann (Sch.); P. G. m?nn (N. H. G. mann, N. E. man); P. G. 
hend (N. H. G. hand, N. E. hand); P. G. schend(t) (N. H. G. 
schande, lex. N. E. shame). 

Note 1.—In some cases P. G. has retained Germanic short a, 
while in N. H. G. this @ has been lengthened. P. G. feter (N. 
H. G. vater, N. E. father), R. P. vadder (N.), vatter (Z.), Bav. 
vada‘, and vatta*. M.H. G. vater, O. H. G. vatar. 

2. a of Latin words introduced early. P. G. kerd (N. H. G. 
karte, N. E. chart, card), M. H. G. karte (<c Fr. carte); cf. 
P. G. kerd (lex. N. H. G. kammen; cf. karden, lex. N. E. 
card wool); cf. N. H. G. karde, M. H. G. karte, O. H. G. charta 
(lex. N. E. teasel, cardoon) < Lat. circa 7th cent. (Kluge). 

3. Germanic wz (except Gothic, which has a/,az). P.G. derch, 
derach (N. H. G. durch, N. E. thorough, through), R. P. durch, 
but cf. R. P. zor, norre (=N. H. G. nur) and worscht, M. H. G. 
durch, dur, O. H. G. duruh, durah, duri, dar, but Goth. pazrh; 
P. G. werzal (N. H. G. wurzel, lex. N. E. root; cf. N. E. wurt), 
Goth. warts; P. G. werscht (N. H. G. wurst, lex. N. E. 
sausage). 

4. 0 in N. E. words introduced into P.G. Ex.: P. G. schop 
(=N. H. G. werkstatte, N. E. shop; P. G. schlop (lex. N. H. 
G. kiichenabfall, schlampe, N. E. slop, swill, an untidy female. 
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In consonantal combinations s/, sf, st of words borrowed from the 
English are usually pronounced schi, schp, scht, if initial ; cf. §40. 

§5.—P. G. » corresponds to: 

1. Original Germanic @ (Gothic 2); cf. W. A. G. §44. (For 
O. H. G. 4< Germanic @, cf. Br. Gr. §34, a, 1). P. G. oder, 
R. P. a (0), cf. pl. odera (H.) (N. H. G. ader, lex. N. E. vein; cf. 
A.-S. &dre), R. P. oder (N.), Bav. ado‘, auda‘, O. H. G. adara ; 
P. G. mvla (N. H. G. mahlen, lex. N. E. grind), R. P. mahle 
(N.), but cf. P.G. mola (N. H. G. malen); P. G. mgna (N. H. G. 
mahne, N. E. mane); P. G. hvsa (N. H. G. hase, N. E. hare). 
For jvr more generally jor, schlzf, generally schlof; cf. §12, 3. 

2. Germanic az, which in some cases >4@ in O. H. G. (cf. Br. 
Gr. §45), and in others remained as a diphthong, written ow after 
the ninth century (cf. Br. Gr. §46), R. P. aa (4), P.G. dvb (N. H. 
G. taub, N. E. deaf); P. G. dv (N. H. G. thau, N. E. dew); 
P. G. lvfa (N. H. G. laufen, N. E. leap, etymologically but lexically 
N. E. run and walk); R. P. laafe (Z. and K.), Westr. lafe (Sch.). 

3. Germanic a, R. P. a. P. G. schvda (N. H. G. schade, 
etymol. M. E., N. E. scathe, scath, lexically N. E. damage, harm) ; 
P. G. nvymo (N. H. G. name, N. E. name), R. P. name (N. and 
Sch.); P. G. symo (N. H. G. sama, lexically N. E. seed); cf 
N. E. semen < Lat. semen. 

Note 1.—This correspondence extends also to contracted mono- 
syllables. P. G. mvd (N. H.G. magd, N. E. maid), R. P. mahd 
(Z.), Bav. maid, maad, M. H. G. maget, meit, O. H. G. magad, 
Goth. magaps. 

4. N. E. aw, P. G. loméssig (lexically N. H. G. gesetzmassig, 
gesetzlich), N. E. according to law, compound <N. E. law 
-+ German massig. For formations of this kind cf. chapter on 
English Mixture. 

a. 

§6.—In P. G. as in O. H. G. original Germanic ¢ has remained 
(cf. Br. Gr. §29). Moreover, in many this é¢, which in O. H. G, 
became 7 before z or w in the following syllable (cf. Br. Gr. 
§30, a and c), has persisted as ¢ in P.G. Ex.: O. H. G. nzmis, 
hilfis, nimu, hilfu>P.G.nemscht, helfscht, némoa, hélfa. (For 
infinitives see examples below.) As in O. H. G. so in P. G. this 
original ¢ is pronounced short and open. The following examples 
show in striking manner the lengthening of this ¢ in N. H. G. (cf. 
Brandt, §488, 2): 

P. G. geva (N. H. G. geben, N. E. give), R. P. gewwe (N. 
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Z.), Bav. gébm; P. G. nema (N. H. G. nehmen, N. E. take, lexi- 
cal equivalent, cf. A.-S. niman), Westr. nemmea (Sch.); P. G. 
helf,ném, 2sg. imper.; gebt, nemmt (K.), helft (K.), werd (K.), 
3 sg. indic., are all in keeping with the P. G. principle of avoiding 
the umlaut forms in the pres. indic. of strong verbs. The same 
tendency is found in other dialects, as for example R. P., Westr. 
The following are examples of nouns retaining this original Ger- 
manic é: P. G. schwéval (N. H. G. schwefel, lexically N. E. 
sulphur; cf. A.-S. swefl); P. G. neval (N. H. G. nebel, lexically 
N. E. mist, fog ; cf. O. S. néval), R. P. newwel (Z.). 

Note 1.—P. G. writers do not distinguish orthographically 
between original Germanic @ and e produced by the z-umlaut of a. 
For the latter we use the usual sign e, 

§7A.—P. G. e represents : 

1. 2 of words introduced (as early as O. H. G. period) from 
Latin (N. H. G. ¢). P. G. bech, pech (N. H. G. pech, lex. N. E. 
pitch or shoemaker’s wax), M. H. G. déch, péch, O. H. G. b2éh, 
peh (cf. M. H. G. pfich, O. H. G. pfth < Lat. picem in 7th cent., 
Kluge), 

2. e by z-umlaut of a, (1) N. H.G.e. P. G. denka (N. H. G. 
denken, N. E. think; cf. A.-S. Pencan and Pyncan, N. H. G. 
dinken); R. P. denke (Z.), Goth. Pagkjan; P. G. eng (N. H. G. 
eng, lex. N. E. narrow), R. P. eng (N.), O. H. G. angi; P. G. 
engoal, R. P. engel (Z. N.), ent, end (N.), Goth. aggilus, *anups 
(Kluge), andezs, respectively. 

(2) N. H. G. @< #umlaut of original Germanic a. (For N. 
H. G. e and @ << 7-umlaut of a, cf. Grimm, Gr. I 443, under AE.) 
P. G. mechtich (N. H. G. machtig, N. E. mighty), O. H. G. 
mahtig; P. G. krefta (N. H. G. krafte; cf. N. E. craft); 
krenkl3, meschdoa (N. H. G. krankeln, misten). 

An interesting verb falling under this class is P. G. sich schema 
(N. H. G. sich schamen, N. E. shame [one’s self], be ashamed), 
M. H. G. sich schemen or schamen, O. H. G. sth scamén, 1 and 3 
weak conj., Goth. sz skaman. In the N. H. G. dialects the regu- 
lar form is that with the umlauted stem-vowel: Aarg. sz schame, 
Basl. schamme, Vien. schame (reflex), Westf. stk schemen, From 
all these examples it would appear that O. H. G. ‘should have 
had *skamian corresponding to A.-S. scamian (sceamian). The 
M. H. G. forms schemen and schamen would support this suppo- 
sition. 

Note 1.—It is a question whether P. G. secht (= sagt or sagte ?) 
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is to be considered as caused by the z-umlaut of a, or a case of as- 
similation of a in sacht (= sagt) to the e of the juxtaposed ev (fre- 
quent in narration); thus sacht-er > *saecht-er > *sacht-ar > 
secht-ar. I prefer to consider it a case of umlaut by analogy. Forms 
like er sacht, mar sacht (N.) would favor this latter view. 

3. Germanic a (N. H.G. a). P. G. hen (N. H. G. haben, N. E. 
have); cf. R. P. hawwe, henn, funn (N.) ; hen is the regular form of 
the plural, and seems to show the persistence of the original 2 of the 
second syllable; cf. O. H. G. habém-én (émés), 1 pl., and hadén, 
3 pl. (Br. Gr. §304). The explanation would be that the 6>w 
and dropped, and the a-e were contracted into e. This contraction 
finds an analogue in M. H. G. hén, lan (1 pl.) < haben, lazen, 
where the vowel of the first syllable carried the accent and per- 
sisted, while in P. G. that of the second syllable was retained. 
The differentiation into Avva and *hen (infinitive), representing 
respectively the independent verbal idea of Aa/ten and the auxiliary 
haben, as in M. H. G. (cf. Paul, Mhd. Gr. §180, 181), is not found 
in P.G. P.G. hen occurs only in the plural, while heva is the 
regular form of the infinitive ; cf. R. P. hawwe (N.). 

4. (1) a in words borrowed from English (N. H. G. a), the P. G. 
representation of the N. E. pronunciation. P.G. bendi (N. H. G. 
bantam, N. E. bantie, vulgar for bantum); P. G. mem (N. H. G. 
mamme, memm, mama, N. E. mam, vulgar for mama). 

(2) e in words introduced from N. E. P. G. benreil (Hedeoma 
pulegioides, N. E. penny-rile, vulgar for pennyroyal) ; P. G. desk 
(lex. N. H. G. pult, N. E. desk; for e before 7 cf. §17, 2); P. G, 
fens (lex. N. H. G. zaun, N. E. fence). 

5- Sporadically N. H. G. ez in unaccented syllables. P. G. ke, 
also ke (N. H.G. kein, lex. N. E. no (adj.); P. G. an, ’n(N. H. G. 
ein, N. E. a (one) ) comes really under a, §7B. 

Note 1.—P. G. des is the regular form for N. H. G. das in 
unaccented positions; cf. W. Mhd. Gr. §30. To explain this as the 
genitive is quite unscientific and unnecessary, cf. H., pp. 35, 36. 

6. (1) Sporadically N. H.G. ze. P. G. schep (N. H. G. schief, 
N. E. skew; cf. O. N. skewfr, Dutch scheef); R. P. schebb (N.); 
(cf. Kluge under schief, where he suggests Goth. *skaiba). 

(2) N. H. G. z of personal pronouns in unaccented positions. 
P. G. ena (N. H. G. ihnen, lex. N. E. to them), M. H. G. zm, 
O. H. G. im, in, Goth. 7m. As all of these examples show, the 
original vowel was short, having been lengthened in N. H. G.; 
cf. Bav. iner (eone‘ < ihnen ihr, Sch. B. W.). 
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7. (1) e<z-umlaut of 0 (N. H. G. 0). P. G. scheppa (N. H. 
G. schépfen, lex. N. E. dip, draw, Dutch scheppen, O. S. skeppian, 
M.H.G., O. H. G. schepfen (early O. H. G. scopfen < scophian) ; 
P. G. leffal (N. H. G. loffel, lex. N. E. spoon), M. H. G. effel, 
O. H. G. /effil. In both scheppa and leffal we evidently have an 
z-umlaut of original a, the N. H. G. form with d having come in 
during the M. H. G. period (but cf. N. E. scoop, etc.). 

(2) But real representatives of z-umlaut of o (older z) are P. G. 
kennt, kenna (N. H. G. k6énnte, konnen, N. E. could, can; 
cf. A.-S. cunnan); R. P. kenne, M. H. G. kunnen, O. H. G. 
chunnan (cf. Schade Paradig., pp. 96, 97). As will be seen from 
the above examples under e, a decided levelling has taken place in 
P. G. as compared with N.H.G. The sharp distinctions between 
the z-umlaut of a and of o have disappeared in P. G.; cf. Low 
German 7z-umlaut of a What is here said of ¢ is true also of 2, 
which includes an even larger number of sounds clearly differen- 
tiated in N. H.G. The full scope of this levelling process will 
become more evident in the comparative table which is to accom- 
pany this treatise. 


a. 


B.—P. G. a represents the vowel of the flexional syllable. P. G. 
renno (N. H. G. rinnen); dend ira (N. H. G. denen ihre= 
ihrer); ebber, ebbas (N. H. G. jemand, etwas; cf. §30, 2, 1, 
note 2). 

§8.—P. G. ¢ corresponds to the following : 

1. (a) Germanic az before h, 7, w (cf. Br. Gr. 14 b), N. H. G. 
P. G. ér (N. H.G. ehre, lex. N. E. honor; cf. A.-S. R. P. 
ehr (Z.), Bav. ér, ér, éa‘ (cf. O. P. dia); P. G. lera (N. H. G. 
lehren, lex. N. E. teach; cf. N. E. Jove, subs., and A.-S. léran, 
vb.); P. G. sél (N. H. G. seele, N. E. soul), R. P. seel (N.); P. G. 
kéra (N. H. G. kehren, lex. N. E. turn); P. G. mé, ménor (N. 
H. G. mehr, N. E. more), Westr. mehner (Sch.); P. G. se (N. 
H. G. see, N. E. sea). 

(6) Germanic az, which became in O. H. G. ez in latter part of 
the eighth century (cf. Br. Gr. §44 and notes), N. H.G. e7. P. G. 
del (N. H. G. teil, N. E. deal), R. P. dheel (N.), Bav. taal ; 
P. G. be~ (N. H. G. bein, N. E. bone, lex. leg); P. G. emoar 
(N. H. G. eimer, lex. N. E. bucket; cf. A.-S. Ambor, ombor), 
O. H. G. eimbar, eindar; P. G. hem (N. H. G. heim, N. E. 
home), R. P. ham (Sch.), heem (Z. K.); P. G. hesso (N. H. G. 
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heissen, N. E. hight, lex. be called), R. P. hesse (Sch. Z. K.); 
P. G. bed (N. H. G. beide, N. E. both), M. H. G. dezde, béde ; 
P. G. léb (N. H. G. laib, N. E. loaf); P. G. léd (N. H. G. leid, 
N. E. loth (?)), Westr. léd (Sch.), R. P. leed (Z.), but cf. P. G. 
leida (N. H. G. leiden, lex. N. E. suffer). 

2. (a) N. H. G. & P. G. ér (N. H. G. ahre, N. E. ear (of 
grain), O. H. G. ehir (ahir). 

z-umlaut of original 4(N. H. G. @). P. G. zé (N. H. G. zah, N. 
E. totgh; cf. A.-S. t6h), O. H. G. 24/7; P. G. kés (N. H. G. 
kase, N. E. cheese, A.-S. cése), O. H. G. chés7 Lat. caseus. 

(6) z-umlaut of Germanic a, N. H. G. é¢, R. P. e. P. G. réd 
(N. H. G. rede, lex. N. E. speech), M. E. rede (cf. N. E. rede- 
craft, Barnes); cf. Goth. vapjé, R. P. redde, verb (N.), redd, 
substantive; P. G. elend (N. H. G. elend, lex. N. E. misery ; 
cf. Goth. aljis (Kluge) ); P. G. mér (N. H. G. meer, lex. N. E. 
sea; cf. Goth. marei); P. G. farhéra (N. H. G. verheeren, N. E. 
harry, \ex. N. E. devastate ; cf. Goth. harjis); P. G. fréval, for 
original 4 cf. Kluge (N. H. G. frevel, lex. N. E. mischief); P. G. 
lego (N. H. G. legen, N. E. lay). 

3. Original Germanic @ (cf. Br. Gr. §29, 30, c.), N. H. G.  P. 
G. mél (N. H. G. mehl, N. E. meal), O. H. G. mélo; P. G. béta 
(N. H. G. beten, lex. N. E. pray), R. P. bede (N.), O. H. G. 
bétén; P. G. weg (N. H. G. weg, N. E. way), R. P. weg (N.); 
P. G. bésam (N. H. G. besen, N. E. besom), Bav. desen, besem 
(désn, besm (?)), M. H. G. besen, bésen, béseme, O. H. G. bésamo. 

4. N. H. G. @ in loan-words. P. G. te (N. H. G. thee, N. E. 
. tea), R. P. thee. 

5. N. E. a. P. G. meb(p)el (N. E. maple, lex. N. H. G. 
ahorn); P. G. lén, N. E. lane, N. H. G. ein schmaler weg, allee ; 
fésa (N. E. face, lex. N. H. G. gegeniiber stehen oder stellen). 
P. G. shows a splitting of the (diphthong) sound represented in 
N. H. G. by ez, a part appearing as diphthongs, a part remaining 
as the simple vowel ¢ (a or e in unaccented position). Even in the 
abstract terminations -ezt and -#ezt the diphthong is often heard, 
though the more regular form is ¢(aore). This wavering is seen 
also in the stem syllable of many words, as P. G. kléd and kleid 
(cf. R. P. kleed (N.)), both of which may be heard in the same 
district. This confusion is doubtless due to two causes: (1) the 
pronunciation of N. H. G. ez as heard from the pulpit; (2) the 
commingling of Germans representing districts of Germany in 
which the sound was pronounced respectively ¢ and eZ (cf. the 
treatment of 2 and vz, §20). 
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6. z-umlaut 2 (=N. H. G. au; cf. §20, 1), N. H. G. au. P. G. 
bém (N. H. G. baume, N. E. beams, lex. trees); R. P. baam 
(Z. N.), beem (K.). 

This é is the regular z-umlaut of v, and not to be confused with 
the N. H. G. z-umlaut of aw (=P. G. vz), which is ez. P. G. 
geil (N. H. G. giule, lex. N. E. nags, draft-horses) < z-umlaut of 
gvul (cf. vu, §20, 2), R. P. gaul (N.), pl. gaul (Sch.), gaul (N.). 

7. (a) z-umlaut of older (O. H. G.) o--u, N. H. G, ew. P.G. 
freo (N. H. G. freuen, lex. N. E. rejoice), R. P. fréd, peasant 
speech fraad (N.), frot, 3 sg., gefrat, p. p. (N.); Bav. /rdia~, 
fréa~, frdi'n, M. H. G. frouwen, O. H. G. frouwén (<froh ?). 

P. G. ferschpres (cf..N. H. G. spreu, lex. N. E. spread, ef. 
N. E. spray), M. H. G. spraewen (cf. Kluge under spriihen). 

(4) z-umlaut of older 6 (O. H. G. 6< Goth. az), N. H. G. 6 
(long), cf. P. G. e< z-umlaut of o (short) §7A, 7. P.G. héra (N. 
H. G. héren, N. E. hear), R. P. hore =hé€re (N.) (O. H. G. 
hérjan, Goth. hausjan); P. G. hé (N. H. G. hohe, lex. N. E. 
height), R. P. héh, rhymes with weh (N.); P. G. héchor (N. 
H. G. hdher, comp. of hoch, cf. §38, 2, 1); P. G. bés (N. H. G. 
bose, lex. N. E. bad, angry), R. P. bés (N.), O. H. G. bési. 

8. Sporadic instances of P. G. e: 

(1) for N. H. G. 6 and e. P. G. 1léb (N. H. G. lowe and 
leben, N. E. life). 

(2) N. H. G. ze-+~7. P. G. ber (N. H. G. bierne, lex. N. E. 
pear), R. P. dzve (N.); cf. §10, 1. 

(3) N. H. G. za. P. G. démend (N. H. G. diamant, N. E. 
diamond) ; cf. Bav. demut, demant, “ademas” (Sch. B. W.). 

(4) N. H. G. # P. G. dér (N. H. G. thiir, N. E. door), 
Westr. dehrche (Sch.); cf. R. P. dhir (N.), M. H. G. tir, O. H. 
G. turi; cf. N.H.G. thor. P. G. would seem to be the z-umlauted 
form of *dorz; cf. O. S. dor, durz. 


z, 

§9. Original Germanic z remains regularly in P. G. as in O. H. 
G. (cf. Br. Gr. $31. For exceptions in case of personal pronouns 
cf. e, §7A, 6 (2) ). This z accordingly persists where, as in examples 
under 2, N. H. G. has lengthened it to ze. The province of z and 
i (like that of e and é of §§7, 8) is greatly extended by including 
the z-umlaut of « and @ respectively. P. G. z represents: 

1. (a) Original Germanic 7, N. H. G. z short. P. G. bidda (N. 


H. G. bitten, N. E. bid, including N. H. G. bieten and bitten 
(Kluge), Goth. dzdjan. 
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P. G. milich (N. H. G. milch, N. E. milk); for the second 
syllable cf. §15; P. G. dik (N. H. G. dick, N. E. thick); P. G. 
gift, fisch, finger, finne (N. H. G. gift, fisch, finger, finden, N. 
E. gift, fish, finger, find). 

(6) Germanic z lengthened to N. H. G. ze. P. G. kisal (N. 
H. G. kiesel, N. E. flint, pebble, lex. N. E. sleet); cf. R. P. 
ries (N.), M. H. G. hisel, O. H. G. chist?; P. G. sib (N. H. G. 
sieb, N. E. sieve, but A.-S. sife); P. G. siva (N. H. G. sieben, 
N. E. seven), R. P. siwwe (N.); P. G. rigal (N. H. G. riegel, 
N. E. rail, lex. also bolt); P. G. sigal (N. H. G. siegel, N. E. 
seal), R. P. Szegel (N.); P. G. sicht, 3 sg. ind. of sena (N. H. 
G. sieht, N. E. sees, older seeth), R. P. sicht (K.), sickscht, 2 
sg. ind. (Z.) (cf. §7); P. G. wisoal, wider (N. H. G. wiesel, wieder, 
lex. N. E. weasel, again) ; cf. R. P. widder (Z.). 

2. The z-umlaut of original short w In P. G. all umlauted 
vowels have fallen to simple sounds, 6>e,d>¢, i >i, i>i. 
P. G. bicher (N. H. G. biicher, N. E. books; cf. A.-S. béc); P. 
G. dinn (N. H. G. diinn, N. E. thin), O. H. G. dunnz; P. G. brick 
(N. H. G. briicke, N. E. bridge); P. G. ival (N. H. G. uebel, 
N. E. evil), O. H. G. udz7; P. G. ivar, R. P. iwwer (N.); P. G. 
miller, miss9, rick, sinn (N. H. G. miiller, miissen, riicken, 
siinde (or sinn). 

Note 1.—P. G. zigal (N. H. G. ziegel and ziigel, N. E. tile, 
A. S. tigel, and lex. bridle). In the former signification it cor- 
responds to N. H. G. ziegel, M. H. G. 2zege/, O. H. G. ziagal 
< Lat. ¢eguda ; in the latter to N. H. G. ziigel (< ziehen), M. H. 
G. zigel, zugel, O. H. G. zugil, zuhil (cf. A.-S. tygill, N. E. 
toil = labor ; cf. Skeat). 

Note 2.—A sporadic instance of P. G. z for N. H. G. az is P. G. 
siffer (N. H. G. saufer, N. E. sipper, in sense of tippler, drunkard), 
evidently by z-umlaut of original *sz/jan (for original w persisting 
cf. Br. Gr. §32). The two parallel series would then be as follows: 

N. H. G. saufer, verb saufen, M. H. G. shfen<O. H. G. 
sifan, but P. G. stf(f ar, M. H. G., O. H. G. supfen (suffan), 
Goth. *sipjan, cf. with this N. E. sup, M. E. pr. p. supping, A.-S. 
sipan and N. E. sif, A.-S. sipan. Both of these series point 
clearly to an original weak verb (with short stem-vowel) in both 
A.-S. and Gothic ; cf. Welsh sippian. 

Note 3.—P. G. z corresponds in a few cases to: (1) N. H. G. 
w= Germanic 7 before nasals. Ex.: P. G. finf, finif (N. H. G. 
fiinf, N. E. five, 2 dropped; cf. A.-S. fif), O. H. G. funf (older 
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jinf), Goth. fmf; (2) N. H. G. a, where in the III> ablaut 
series (cf. Br. Gr. §337) orthographic confusion of z and # crept in. 
Ex.: P. G. hilf (N. H. G. hiilfe, hilfe, N. E. help), M. H. G. 
hilfe, hélfe, O. H. G. hilfa, hélfa (cf. Br. Gr. §31, @). 

Note 4.—P. G. krisch (N. H. G. gerausch (?), N. E. rush, lex. 
cry, shriek). 


§10.—From §9 it was seen that a large number of older z’s 
remain in P. G. There were, however, some of these original 
short z’s which > long in P. G. as in N. H. G.; cf. §10 (4) below. 
P. G. z represents accordingly : 

I. (a) Original 7 >N. H.G.z P. G. igal (N. H. G. igel, lex. 
N. E. porcupine); cf. Bav. egel, igel, O. H. G. igil; P. G. bir 
(N. H. G. birne, lex. N. E. pear); P. G. idrich (lex. N. H. G. 
wiederkauen, N. E. ruminating). 

(6) Original short 7 >N. H. G. ze (cf. Br. Gr. §31, 5). P. G. 
ris (N. H. G. riese, lex. N. E. giant), O. H. G. vist, riso; P. G. 
schdil (M. H.G. stiel, N. E. steal, stale (Skeat), lex. N. E. handle), 
O. H. G. sézi. 

2. Original Germanic diphthong represented in O. H. G. by zo 
(<< eo) in 9th century (cf. Br. Gr. §17, c), N.H.G.ze. P.G. biga 
(N. H. G. biegen, N. E. bow), O. H. G. biogan; P. G. bida (N. H. 
G. bieten, N. E. bid command), A.-S. beodan (in the sense of 
beat = overcome, etc. ; it is doubtless < the N. E. beat, A.-S. 
beatan), O. H. G. dzotan; P. G. dib (N. H. G. dieb, N. E. thief, 
R. P. dieb (N.); P. G. gis(s)a (N. H. G. giessen, lex. N. E. 
pour); P. G. lid (N. H. G. lied). 

3. z-umlaut of older «<< O. H. G. uo (<C Germanic 64 circa 9th 
cent.; cf. Br. Gr. §21, d). P. G. file (N. H. G. fihlen, N. E. feel), 
R. P. fiile (Z.), Bav. fain, O. H. G. fuolen; P. G. mid (N. H. G. 
miide, lex. tired), R. P. mud (Z.), Westr. mid (Sch.), O. H. G. 
muodi; P. G. gri~ (N. H.G. griin, N. E. green), R. P. griifi (Z.), 
gru’ (K.); P. G. trib, rib, tir (N. H. G. triibe, riibe, thiiren) ; 
tir is pl. of ter (dér), cf. §8, 8, (4). 

4. The corresponding sound in borrowed words. P. G. schdim 
(N. E. steam); P. G. plesir (Fr. plaisir); P. G. -ira, infinitive 
ending. Ex.: P. G. kerasira (N. H. G. karassiren, N. E. caress, 
lex. court). 

0. 


§11.—P. G. o corresponds to the O. H. G. o< z before a, e, 0 
in the following syllable (cf. Br. Gr. §32, a), and represents : 
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1. (a) N. H.G.¢6. P. G. koch (N. H. G. koch, N. E. cook), 
cf. verb kocho, R. P. kocht (Z.), 3 sg. ind., O. H. G. cochén; 
P. G. loch (N. H. G. loch, lex. N. E. hole), O. H. G. oh; P. G. 
noch (N. H. G. noch, lex. N. E. yet); P. G. modal (N. H. G. 
model, masculine, N. E. model), O. H. G. modu/, but cf. N. H. G. 
modéll, neuter, < Italian (Sanders). 

(6) N. H. G. 6. P. G. fogal (N. B G. vogel, N. E. fowl), 
Bav. fogl, O. H. G. fogal (cf. Br. Gr. §32, a, 3); P. G. ofa (N. 
H. G. ofen, N. E. oven, lex. stove), R. P. offe (N.), Bav. ofa” ; 
P. G. odar (N. H. G. oder, N. E. other, lex. or), R. P. odder, 
Bav. ad’a‘, O. H. G. ode, odo; P. G. gazoga, p. p. of ziga or 
ziyo (N. H. G. gezogen), R. P. gezoge (N.); P. G. wolfal (N. 
H.-G. wohlfeil, lex. N. E. cheap), R. P. wolfel (N.); P. G. 
kolrvbi (N. H. G. kohlrabi, N. E. colerabi). 

Note 1.—P. G. hochzich (N. H. G. hochzeit, lex. N. E. wed- 
ding), R. P. hochzich (N.), represents original o long. The P. 
G. adjective hoch is long, however, and thus perpetuates the long 
value of O. H. G. hoh. (For the conduct of 0+ cf. §19, 2.) 


0. 

§12.—P. G. o long represents : 

1. O. H. G. 6, Goth. az (cf. Br. Goth. Gr. §25, also Br. Gr. §45), 
N. H. G. & P. G. dod (N. H. G. tod, N.E. death), O. H. G. 
téd; P. G. lon (N. H. G. lohn, lex. N. E. reward); P. G. not (N. 
H. G. noth, N. E. need), R. P. noth (Z.); P. G. rot, los (N. 
H. G. roth, los, N. E. red, loose, less). 

2. O. H. G. 0, Goth. lengthened to N. H.G. P.G. 
(N. H. G. wohnen, N. E. won, lex. N. E. dwell, cf. A.-S. wunian, 
N. E. wont, p. p. adj.), O. H. G. wonén; P. G. son (N. H. G. 
sohn, N. E. son); P. G. hol (N. H. G. hohl, N. E. hollow) ; P. 
G. sol (N. H. G. sohle, N. E. sole); cf. R. P. lohn (N.), bohn 
(N.). 

3. (a) Germanic 2, O. H. G. & (cf. Br. Gr. §34, Grimm Gr. I 
442, AA 1, 8), N. H. G. @ (in some cases ah). P. G. mol (N. H. 
G. mal, lex. N. E. time, cf. A.-S. m4l, mael in Beowulf), R. P. 
mol (Z. K.), Westr. mol (Sch.), O. H. G. mé/in anaméli (Kluge) ; 
P. G. do (N. H. G. da, N. E. there), Westr. do (Sch.), R. P. do (Z. 
K.); P. G.n6 or nd~ (N. H. G. nach, lex. N. E. after) in verbal 
compounds like norecha (N. H. G. nachrechen, N. E. rake after). 
Both nOch and no are found in P. G. The latter is to be ex- 
plained as having dropped the h when its spirant quality was lost. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The regular form in the accented position is noch, R. P. noh 
(Sch.), nooch (Z.), noht (Z.); cf. Sch. M. B. §566; P. G. mole 
(N. H. G. malen, lex. N. E. paint), R. P. molt (K.), 3 sg. ind. ; 
P. G. froga (N. H. G. fragen, lex. N. E. ask), R. P. frog (Z.) 1. 
sg. ind.; P. G. brota (N. H. G. braten, lex. N. E. roast), R. P. 
brote (Z.); P. G. blose (N. H. G. blasen, lex. N. E. blow; cf. 
blaze, blare), R. P. blost (Z.), 3 sg.; P. G. not (N. H. G. naht, 
lex. N. E. stitch). 

(5) N. H. G. aa (a) representing O. H. G.a@as1 (a). P.G. 
sod (N. H. G. saat, sat, new orthography, N. E. seed), R. P. 
saat (N.), O. H. G. sat; P. G. wog (N. H. G. waage, lex. N. E. 
balance, scales, cf. verb weigh), O. H. G. wéga. 

Note 1.—P. G. zdlvd (N. H. G. zahnlade) represents O. H. G, 
a, but Goth. z. 

Note 2.—In nouns of wa-stems P. G. 6 corresponds to O. H. G. 
a, N. H. G. aw P. G. blo (N. H. G. blau, N. E. blue), Westr, 
bl6 (Sch.), R. P. bloo (Z.), O. H. G. blao; P. G. 2gebroe (N. 
H. G. augenbrauen, N. E. eye-brows) ; cf. O. H. G. drawa. 


Ue 

§13.—In P. G. as in O. H. G. original Germanic z persists 
before nasal combinations (cf. Br. Gr. §32, a). P.G. represents: 

1. (a) According ‘to the above statement, N. H. G.# P.G. 
dumm (N. H. G. dumm, N. E. dumb, lex. stupid), O. H. G. 
tumb; P. G. dunscht (N. H. G. dunst, N. E. dust, lex. vapor) ; 
P. G. schtund (N. H. G. stunde, lex. N. E. hour), R. P. schtund 
(N.); P. G. kunnoa (N. H. G. kunden, lex. N. E. customers, cf. 
(un)cooth), O. H. G. chund (n. sg.). 

(6) N. H. G. 6, O. H. G. o or z (cf. Br. Gr. §340, a, 3, a), 5). 
P. G. kum(m)a (N. H. G. kommen, N. E. come, cf. S.-C. §390, 
note 2); R. P. kumme (p. p. same) (N.), O. H. G. had the form 
kuman, cf. last ref. to Braune; P. G. ganum(m)2 or ganommae, 
p. p. of nema (N. H. G. genommen, lex. N. E. taken), R. P. 
genumme (N.), O. H. G. ginoman; P. G. garunna, p. p. of 
rinno (N. H. G. geronnen, N. E. run), O. H. G. givunnan (cf. 
Br. Gr. §32, a, and §336, Paul Mhd. Gr. §44); P. G. sunn (N. H. 
G. sonne, N. E. sun), R. P. sunn (N.), O. H. G. sunna; P. G. 
sunscht (N. H. G. sonst, lex. N. E. otherwise), R. P. sunscht. 

Note 1.—P. G. drumm (N. H. G. lex. trommel, N. E. drum). 
At first sight one might be disposed to explain this word as a 
direct borrowing from the English, but a closer examination will 


. 
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show that it is to be traced back to M. H. G. trumme, trume, 
trumbe, O. H. G. trumpa, trumba, by assimilation of 6 > m and 
dropping of the final e, which is the rule in P. G. 

Note 2.—P. G. forms like drucks, drocks (N. H. G. trocken, 
lex. N. E. dry) represent a near approach of the z to 0, a variation 
apparent in M. H. G. ¢rucken, trocken, O. H. G. trucchan, troc- 
chan, Bav. trucken. 

Note 3.—In forms like runding or rundung the P. G. quite 
frequently employs the unumlauted form, a general tendency in 
P. G. most noticeable in verbs. N. H. G. has the same wavering, 
as for example riindung, rundung. P. G. luschdera (N. H. G. 
liistern, N. E. lust); cf also P. G. luschderig; P. G. hupse 
(lex. N. H. G. hiipfen, N. E. to hip, cf. hop), R. P. hupst, 3 sg. 
(N.) 

Note 4.—P. G. u occurs sporadically in nucka for N. H. G. 
nicken, lex. N. E. nod. 

2. The corresponding sound in words introduced from N. E.: 
P. G. kunschtzbler, < N. E. constable(?), N. H. G. konstable ; 
P. G. dzhump <_N. E. jump, lex. N. H. G. springen. 


§14.—P. G. @ represents the last stage of the passage of Ger- 
manic é into @ (cf. Br. Gr. §38, 39, 40). ‘In certain districts of P. 
G. territory, however, the last of the diphthong-forms ~o is heard. 
I have noted the sound especially in the speech of the Swiss 
Dunkards of York Co. Ex.: guot (the w more prominent than 
the 0) for the usual form gut. P. G. # represents accordingly : 

1. Germanic 6, N. H.G. a. P.G. blut (N. H. G. blut, N. E. 
blood), O. H. G. d/uot; P. G. mut (N. H. G. mut, N. E. mood, 
lex. courage, spirit), R. P. muth (N.), O. H. G. muot; P. G, 
grub (N. H. G. grube, lex. N. E. pit); P. G. bu, bib (N. H. G. 
bube, N. E. “bub,” boy), R. P. Bu (N.); P. G. blum (N. H. G. 
blume, N. E. bloom, lex. flower), Westr. blum (Sch.). 

Note 1.—P. G. fufzeée < funf (N. H. G. fiinfzehn, N. E. fifteen) 
is due to compensatory lengthening, the z having dropped. The 
beginning of this change may perhaps be seen in forms like pind, 
mund (cf. Kluge). 

Note 2.—Sporadically for older 2, N.H.G.o. P. G. wu (N. 
H. G. wo, N. E. where), R. P. wo, wu (Sch.), O. H. G. wa, older 
war. Perhaps the more general pronunciation of this word is wo. 
In addition to the meaning where, this wo (wi) in P. G. is used 
like the N. E. relative who, and as such is to be considered a sur- 
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vival of older relative; cf. R. P. wo = welcher, der (Nadler, S. 216). 
Note that the adverb do is always written with 6 and not *di = 
N. H. G. da. 

Note 3.—P. G. has regularly if (N. H. G. auf, N. E. up, cf. 
A.-S. ap), R. P. tif, uff (Z.), M. H. G., O. H. G. a; P. G. 
ufpicks (N. E. “ pick up,” lex. N. H. G. auflesen). 


Influence of liquids. 


§15.—One of the most striking phenomena of P. G. phonology is 
the extensive levelling influence of 7 on the preceding vowel, a 
fusion of the vowel and liquid sounds. But before considering this 
specific influence of 7 it will be better to dispose of the process 
generally termed 

Svarabhakt, 


The development of a vowel between a liquid and the imme- 
diately following consonant. P. G. milich (N. H. G. milch, N. 
E. milk); cf. O. H. G. mi/uh; P. G. aervat (N. H. G. arbeit, 
lex. N. E. work), R. P. arweit (Z.), Bav. arwet, M. H. G. avedbezt 
(arbeit), O. H. G. aradeit; P. G. merik (mevrikt) (N. H. G. 
markt, N. E. market); P. G. baerik (N. H. G. berg, lex. N. E. 
mountain, hill); P. G. derich (N. H. G. durch, N. E. thorough, 
through); P. G. schttrik (N. H. G. stark, N. E. stark, lex. 
strong). 

§16.—This phenomenon extends to the nasals m and x alone fol- 
lowing a vowel. P. G. géna (N. H. G. gehen, N. E. go); cf. R. P. 
dhunne (N.); P. G. séna (N. H. G. sehen, N. E. see). This 
vowel-development is a natural outgrowth ofthe vocalic character of 
the liquid which Haldeman has termed in the case of 7 its “ trilled ” 
quality. P. G. wemm~as (N. H. G. wams, better wamms, lex. N. 
E., jerkin), R. P. wammes (N.), was considered by Haldeman (§9) 
to be due to such dissyllabization, but it is rather to be regarded 
as the older dissyllable still persisting ; cf. M. H. G. waméezs, 
wambes, O. Fr. gambais (Kluge). Most of the forms under §15, 
however, are to be found in O. H. G.; cf.O. H. G. churid, starah, 
pérag, kirich and variants, also Br. Gr. §69, 6, Weinh. B. G. §162. 


Influence of r on the preceding vowel, 


§17.—A much more extensive phenomenon than that treated 
above is the levelling influence of 7 on the preceding vowel, thus 
reducing N. H. G. a, @, e, 7, 0, 6, u, % to sounds varying between 
aeandvin P.G. The preponderance seems to be in favor of ae, 
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as will appear from the examples. As possible indications of this 
liquid influence in O. H. G. cf. such forms as /érnén and /irnén, 
skérm, skirm, ér and ir, but cf. Br. Gr. §31, an. 2, 3, Paul, Mhd. 
Gr. §43. More significant forms are O. H. G. wurhta and worhta, 
Surhten and forhten (cf. Br. Gr. §32, an. 1). 

In P. G. there are practically two of these pre-liquid sounds, 
each having a long and a short ae (2), v (v). The long sounds, 
however, are not of very frequent occurrence. 

P. G. ae +7 represents : 

1. Germanic d, N. H.G.a. P. G. aeravat, aervat (N. H. G. 
arbeit, lex. N. E. work), O. H. G. arabeit. 

Examples not numerous in genuine German words, but more 
frequent in forms < N. E. where the N. E. pronunciation is retained. 

2. z-umlaut of Germanic a, N. H.G. @,e—=d@,ande=é. P.G. 
aergora (N. H. G. argern, lex. N. E. provoke); P. G. faerva 
(N. H. G. farben, lex. N. E. dye); P. G. aerva (N. H. G. erbe, 
N. E. heir), O. H. G. edz, arbi; P. G. waerk (N. H. G. werg, 
lex. N. E. tow), O. H. G. wérc, wérach; P. G. zwaerch (N. H 
G. zwerg, lex. N. E. dwarf); P. G. haerz (N. H. G. herz, N. E. 
heart), R. P. herz (N.); P. G. haerbscht (N. H. G. herbst, 
N. E. harvest, lex. autumn). 

3. N. H. G. 7< older z or Gothic @. P. G. zaerkal (N. H. G. 
zirkel, N. E. circle), O. H. G. ztrkil (< Lat. circulum); P. G. 
gohaern (N. H. G. gehirn, lex. N. E. brain), O. H. G. Airnz; P. 
G. haersch (N. H. G. hirsch, N. E. hart, lex. N. E. deer); P. G. 
kaersch (N. H. G. kirsche, N. E. cherry, cf. Skeat); P. G. 
kaerch (N. H. G. kirche, N. E. church), R. P. kerch (N.); P. G. 
aerdo (N. H. G. irden, N. E. earthen). 

4. N. H. G. 6 (0?), z-umlaut of 0, N. H. G. é (0?). P.G. 
daerra (N. H. G. dérren (dorren), N. E. dry, lex. cure), O. H. G. 
dorrén; P. G. haera or héra, cf. §8, 7, (4) (N. H. G. horen, N. E. 
hear); P. G. kaerb (N. H. G. korbe, lex. N. E. basket (cf. corbel). 

5. 2-umlaut of original N. H. G. P.G. farkaerza (N. H. 
G. verkiirzen, lex. N. E. shorten); P. G. waerfla (N. H. G. 
- wiirfeln, lex. N. E. throw dice), waerg or waeryo ai H. G. 
wirgen, lex. N. E. choke). 

Note 1.—P. G. daerbendin =(N. H. G. turpentin, N. E. turpen- 
tine). This is sporadic occurrence of P. G. ae=N. H. G. xu. 


@+r. 


§18.—For cases of ¢ cf. P. G. baer (N. H. G. bar, N. E. bear) ; 
P. G. kaer (N. H. G. karre, N. E. car). This word would seem 
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to be the N. E. car, inasmuch as the vowel is long. It may there- 
fore be a word recently introduced without any reminiscence of 
the German farre. The pronunciation is evidently due to 
English influence. 

§19.—P. G. v +7 represents : 

1. Germanic a, N. H.G. a. P.G. bermhaerzich (N. H. G. 
barmherzig, lex. N. E. merciful); P. G. derm (N. H. G. darm, 
N. E. gut, cf. tharm); cf. P. G. dermsét (N. H. G. darmseite, 
cat-gut); P. G. dermal, dermlich (cf. N. H. G. taumel, taume- 
lich, lex. N. E. giddiness, giddy; cf. also P. G. kerdolisch for a 
clear case of inserted 7, N. H. G. katholisch, cf. Weinh. Alem. 
Gr. §197, Weinh. B. Gr. §163); P. G. herd (N. H. G. hart, N. E. 
hard); P. G. kert (N. H. G. karte, N. E. card); P. G. bergeo- 
ment (N. H. G. pergament). 

Note 1.—Sporadic is P. G. der (N. H. G. theer, N. E. ¢ar). 
It is possible that N. E. influence is to be looked for here. 

2. (a) Germanic 0, N. H.G.o. P. G. merya (N. H. G. mor- 
gen, N. E. morning), R. P. morge (N.); P.G.dern (N. H. G. 
dorn, N. E. thorn); P. G. ferna (N. H. G. vorne, lex. N. E. in 
the front); P. G. erd (N. H. G. ort, lex. N. E. place); fer- 
geschtor (N. H. G. vorgestern, lex. N. E. day before yesterday). 

(6) N. H. G. uw, Goth. aw. P.G. derscht (N. H. G. durst, 
N. E. thirst), Goth. Paurstez; P. G. derdaldeub, -dzb (N. H. G. 
turteltaube, N. E. turtledove); P. G. fercht (N. H. G. furcht, 
N. E. fright); P. G. hertich (N. H. G. hurtig, lex. N. E. hurry) ; 
P. G. kerz (N. H. G. kurz, N. E. curt); P. G. scherz (N. H.G. 
schurz, N. E. short, lex. shirt, apron). 

Note 1.—In certain districts there is some variation in the pro- 
nunciation @ and o before 7, but the presentation given above 
generally obtains (cf. ’m Horn sei Buch, vocabulary). 

Note 2.—For 9 +7 cf. forms like wor (N. H. G. war, N. E. 
was); gvr (N. H. G. gar, lex. N. E. even). 

Note 3 —Long wz +7 and long o + ~ generally remain in P. G. 
Ex. bora, later lengthening as in N. H. G. (N. H.G. bohren, N. E. 
bore), R. P. bohre, O. H. G. dorvén. There are, however, excep- 
tions, as P. G. ner and nur. 

Note 4.—P. G. waerra, werra (N. H. G. werden, worden). 
For 7 due to the assimilation of the d to the preceding 7, and an 
extension of this phenomenon in Westrich, cf. §42. 
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Diphthongs. 


§20.—The N. H. G. diphthong az is represented in P. G. by 
two sounds: (1) the long vowel-sound 7; (2) the regular N. H. 
G. diphthong-sound vz. The limits of these sounds, however, 
are not sharply drawn, as will be seen from doublets like deub 
and dvb (N. H. G. taube). 


vu. 


1. P. G. 2 represents (in this N. H. G. az category) : 

(1) Germanic au < O. H. G. ou (beginning of yth century; cf. 
Br. Gr. §53, §46), N. H. G. au. P. G. dof (N. H. G. taufe, N. E. 
dip, lex. baptism), O. H. G. foufa(t); P. G. bum (N. H.G. baum, 
N. E. beam, boom, lex. tree), O. H. G. d0um, Germanic form not 
clearly traced; P. G. fro (N. H. G. frau, lex. N. E. wife), R. P. 
fraa (N.); P. G. lvfa (N. H. G. laufen, cf. §5, 2). 

2. P. G. vu represents : 

(1) Germanic 2=0O. H. G. @, N. H. G. au (cf. Br. Gr. §41). 
P. G. breud (N. H. G. braut, N. E. bride), O. H. G. dré@z; P. G. 
heus (N. H. G. haus, N. E. house), R. P. haus (N.); P. G. 
heut (N. H. G. haut, N. E. hide), R. P. haut (N.); P. G. meul 
(N. H. G. maul, lex. N. E. mouth), R. P. maul (N.); P. G. 
mtus (N. H. G. maus, N. E. mouse); P. G. seu (N. H. G. sau, 
N. E. sow); P. G. heufa (N. H. G. haufe(n), N. E. heap); P. 
G. stufa (N. H. G. saufen, cf. §9, 2, Note 2). For other repre- 
sentatives of the N. H. G. au (as d= au, a= au) cf. §§12, 3, n. 2, 
14, n. 3. 

et, 

§21.—The N. H. G. ez like au has two correspondences in 
P. G. 1, é, and 2, e7. 

P. G. é represents: 

1. Germanic az. P. G. déla (N. H. G. theilen) ; P. G. bléch 
(N. H. G. bleich); P. G. bé~, cf. R. P. been-haus (N.) (N. H. G. 
bein) ; P. G. béd (N. H. G. beide). This simple vowel representa- 
tive of the Germanic az was not unknown to O. H. G. (cf. Br. Gr. §44 
an. 4). Braune’s explanation of this phenomenon as due to “ ortho- 
graphische nachlassigkeit” is not consistent with the facts pre- 
sented by our dialect, for there is a clear distinction of sound in 
P. G. between ¢ and ez. This e would develop naturally out of 
O. H. G. e7 by supposing that the accent was on the first vowel of 
the dipththong and later overshadowed the z, Thus ez pronounced 
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as Braune claims, >e +7 >¢-+7> 4, all of which may be found 
in the dialect pronunciation. Thus the O.S. contraction of az > é 
would be an analogous process, and the subsequent insertion of 
the z by the scribe would be to restore the original diphthong 
form, which harmonized with his pronunciation of the vowel. 
The O. H. G. forms uuéz, énigan, gihézzan, bén are all doubtless 
true orthographic representations of the sounds as pronounced in 
certain parts of O. H. G. territory (in these cases Frankish); cf. 
P. G. wéss (N. H. G. weiss), R. P. wees (Z.), enicha (N. H.G. 
einig), gahéssoa (N. H. G. geheissen), cf. R. P. heest (N.), Westr. 
hésst (Sch.), bé, (N. H. G. bein). ; 

P. G, ez represents : 

1. Germanic 7 (Goth. ez), N. H. G. ez. P. G. beissa (N. H. G. 
beissen, N. E. bite), O. H. G. dtzzan; P. G. weis (N. H. G. weis, 
N. E. wise), O. H. G. wis. 

2. O. H. G. zu, N. H.G. eu P. G. feiar (N. H. G. feuer, N. 
E. fire), O. H. G. fiur; P. G. scheiar (N. H. G. scheuer, lex. N. 
E. barn), O. H. G. sezura. 

3. z-umlaut of the diphthong au, N. H.G. au. P. G. heisar 
(N. H. G. hauser, N. E. houses). Note that the z-umlaut of 2 
(N. H. G. az) is é (cf. §8, 6). 

Note 1.—As in the case of 7 and vz there were doublets, so in 
the case of e and ez the same is true. This vacillation is most 
noticeable in the feminine endings hét and heit, két and keit, 
R. P. kat and keit 

V1. 

§22.—The P. G. diphthong v2 (cf. Preface) represents : 

1. O. H. G. ez, N. H. G. az ina few words. P. G. mzi (N. H. 
G. Mai, N. E. May), O. H. G. mezo. 

2. O. H. G. ez, N. H. G. ez. P. G. vi (N. H.G. ei, N. E. egg), 
O. H. G. ez; P. G. wai (N. H. G. weihe, lex. N. E. hawk), but 
O. H. G. zie. 

3. N. E. oy. P. G. pvi (N. E. pie, lex. N. H. G. kuchen). It 
will be noticed that this sound has undergone the change required 
by the phonetic law of P. G., that of pronouncing the a back. 
Accordingly the Italian a+-7 (as in Eng. pie) >regularly P. G. 

Most of these sounds noted under 72 are limited, however, to a 
comparatively small number of words. 

M. D. LEARNED. 
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IV.—CHARLESTON PROVINCIALISMS.' 


In every large city we find peculiarities in the language and 
customs of the people which serve in the aggregate to mark its 
distinctive and individual character. They strike the stranger, 
upon his first contact with its inhabitants, as archaisms or as inno- 
vations, at least as developments peculiar to the place itself. 
They are often, indeed, heirlooms which the founders of the city 
have left it, invaluable and sacred, whose historic worth is incom- 
parable to the philologist and historian, Often asingle expression, 
or even sound, or a peculiar custom, conveys an historic truth 
more forcibly to the attentive observer than long chapters of dry 
history. For words, sounds, customs are the mosaics of history 
and the epic poems of the people. Moreover, these peculiarities 
set their seal, as it were, upon its citizens, identifying them with 
itself, and whatever distinction they may acquire, either at home 
or abroad, is reflected upon their native place. They carry us 
back, historically, to the fatherland of those pioneers who founded 
the city and peopled the adjacent country. They still preserve 
the kindred relations to the mother country, even after those of a 
political nature have been severed. We may see this in those 
colonies of Greece which have left their impress upon the country 
colonized, observable after everything Greek has passed away, as 
in Lower Italy, as in Marseilles. An American instance is the 
French influence in Louisiana; another, though less to the point, 
is the French influence in Canada. 

One might gather invaluable information bearing upon the 
history of a city simply by collecting and collating its stock of old 
and new words, and noting the changes in its customs from decade 
to decade. It is not, however, within the scope of this article to 
attempt such a thorough investigation as that would imply. I 
shall confine myself to the more marked peculiarities in the 
pronunciation, tracing them back to the age when the first settlers 
came over from England. Many sounds still current in the daily 
speech of the Charlestonians were brought from England with the 


1 Read at the Modern Language Convention held in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
December 29, 1887. 
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first colony in 1670. It is just after the close of the great Eliza- 
bethan period, Elizabeth having died in 1603; therefore the 
language of the latter part of the 16th and the whole of the 17th 
centuries must form the basis of our comparison. In other words, 
the grammar and pronunciation of Shakespeare will form the 
nearest approximation to that of England at this time. 
Notwithstanding the aid which these facts afford, we are con- 
fronted with a serious difficulty at the very outset, and one which 
every investigation of this kind involves. For “at any one instant 
of time,” says Ellis, E. E. P., p. 18, “there are generally three 
generations living. Each middle generation has commenced at a 
different time, and has modified the speech of its preceding gene- 
ration in a somewhat different manner, after which it retains the 
modified form, while the subsequent generation proceeds to change 
that form once more. Consequently there will not be any 
approach to uniformity of speech sounds in any one place at any 
one time, but there will be a kind of mean, the general utterance 
of the more thoughtful or more respected persons of mature age, 
round which the other sounds seem to hover, and which, like the 
averages of the mathematicians, not agreeing precisely with any, 
may for the purposes of science be assumed to represent all, and 
may be called the language of the district at the epoch assigned.” 
An additional difficulty presents itself in the great and almost 
unprecedented change that has swept over the South since the 
late war, modifying not only the customs and habits of its people, 
but changing likewise the whole tenor of their lives. The influence 
upon its language and literature, upon educational interest in gen- 
eral, has been exceedingly great, and the final result cannot yet be 
foretold. During the last twenty years the conservatism of the old 
South has been gradually retiring before the new and progressive 
spirit, and the pronunciation has undergone a more rapid change 
than ever before in its history. The end is not yet. At the present 
day we are in a transitional state of more than ordinary import, 
since the constant laws of phonetic change, ever in operation under 
all circumstances, have been accelerated. In our comparisons it 
will therefore be necessary to remember these facts, and to make 
due allowance for the old and the new, for conservatism and pro- 
gress. Furthermore it must not be forgotten that there is a great 
and fundamental difference between the American and English 
pronunciation. ‘“ The divergency of American and English pho- 
netic practice,” says Bell, in Essays and Postscripts on Elocution, 
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p- 14, ‘seems to be less a modern departure on this side of the 
Atlantic than a survival of early English characteristics; just as 
many words which have been classed as Americanisms are in 
reality old English terms which had dropped out of use in their 
native land.” Similarities may therefore be misleading and it will 
be well to be on our guard against them. Bearing these precau- 
tions in mind we may safely venture an average comparison of the 
pronunciation in different sections of the country. 

A stranger in conversation with a Charlestonian first observes a 
slight shade of difference in the pronunciation of certain vowels and 
words. Peculiarities of this kind are naturally more marked 
among the middle and lower classes, though the prevailing sound 
which a given letter may have acquired in any place pervades to a 
certain extent all classes of society. This is especially true of 
Charleston, which, from its very foundation to the present day, has 
ever been conservative ; it has also been seclusive in the sense that 
it has never had a large floating population of mixed nationality like 
so many of our American cities. Hence the facility with which it 
has preserved certain vowel sounds and grammatical phrases that 
have changed in other places with the influx of new influences, the 
rapid progress of commercial and inland intercourse, and the vary- 
ing population. Another important element tending to the preser- 
vation of older, or provincial, English pronunciations and phrases 
is to be sought in the fact that the South has ever been conservative 
in its literature and education. The good old English authors of 
the days of their forefathers have ever been their favorite reading, 
the earlier period being mostly preferred. Few books and well 
read has been their motto. In their education they have been just 
as conservative. They have not advanced with the rapid strides 
of the North and West, nor have the American features of our 
present educational system received so great encouragement at the 
South as in the more progressive sections. The South has added 
almost nothing to its development. In ante-bellum times the sons, 
and often the daughters, received the principal part of their educa- 
tion abroad, in England, France, or Germany, or in all of these 
countries. As a consequence their education has never been 
thoroughly American; they have never thoroughly identified 
themselves with the American idea, have been but little influenced 
by American literature, have lived more under the influence of 
English ideas than the people of the North and West; naturally 
enough the England they left when they came here. For they were 
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too far from the mother country to feel the pulse that has been 
advancing England and have only seen and felt its faintest glimmer. 
Not that the South has not produced any writers or poets. She 
has always had her representatives in the field of literature, but 
they have ever been of the English school, or else peculiarly South- 
ern, never purely American in the broad sense of the word. One 
good result has followed. The South has hitherto not been flooded 
with vicious cheap literature to such an extent as the North and 
West. For the cheap literatures of England and Europe did not 
stray so far, only the standard authors being imported ; that of the 
North did not find its way to the South. Hence the tone of the 
reading public has been higher, though the proportional number 
of readers has been comparatively less. Reading has never pene- 
trated so far downward into the lower strata of society as in 
England and the North. Unfortunately the new South has been 
precipitated into the whirl and bustle of progressive America, and 
the taste of her youth is becoming vitiated by the floods of cheap 
books which have in a measure acquired a monopoly throughout 
the whole country in the reading world of the middle and lower 
classes. Conservatism is consequently passing away to give place 
to the new order of things. Through her greater contact with the 
outer world Charleston is gradually losing her older pronunciation 
and archaic forms and expressions. The pronunciation of the 
vowels as taught in the schools is gradually superseding that of 
the fathers and mothers. In a few decades the latter will have 
entirely passed away. How much of its old conservatism the new 
South will throw off is a question of the future. 

As “the essence of every living language lies in its sounds, not 
in its letters,” which in England have not followed the many 
changes the sounds themselves have undergone in their develop- 
ment from the earliest period to recent times, it will be advisable 
to begin the investigation with those sounds of the spoken Charles- 
tonian English peculiar to itself, and then trace the sound back. 
historically to its origin. This will lead usin England through the 
18th and 17th centuries, and even as far as the 16th, to which 
periods the similar and divergent sounds of the North and West 
are also traceable, when not native growths. 

As phoneticians have not yet adopted a uniform set of signs for 
the different sounds of the alphabet, I shall use those employed 
by Ellis, modified as the case may demand by those of Sweet, 
Vietor, Sievers and other phoneticians, always giving authority. 
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In discussing the vowels it will be more in accordance with 
scientific principles to begin either with the palatal or guttural 
vowels rather than to proceed in the usual order from @ to x or 2, 
and then retrace our steps to a and pass tozor uw. Since it makes 
but little difference whether z or z be treated first, I shall follow the 
order indicated by Storm, Eng. Philol., p. 64 (cf. also Sievers, 
Phon., pp. 96-7) and treat them in the order z, e, a, 0, u, consider- 
ing in each case the intermediary sounds falling between the prin- 
cipal vowels. Then will follow the compound vowels and the 
consonants. 

The long z-sound, as is the case with all the long vowels, is 
accompanied by the vanish, cf. the pronoun e (pr. Hii’i); but this 
sound, which the words ear, here, hear, commonly have elsewhere, 
has not entirely replaced the older pronunciation of (ee) in there 
(dheer), Sweet’s low-front-narrow, nearly like French Aére, faire. 
In the more common pronunciation the vowel sound of ear, azr, 
tear=lacryma, and ¢ear=to rend, are not distinguishable. Hear, 
care, fair, etc., belong to this class and will be treated under (e). 
Pierce and the proper names Peirce, Pierce, Pearce, (pr. piirs) 
always have the long z-sound, never being pronounced (pers) as in 
New England. £ither and nezther fluctuate between (ii) and 
as elsewhere. In one word “tester” the long z-sound (tiistr) is 
the only pronunciation, whereas it always has the short sound of 
(e) in met elsewhere. In words from the Latin, like simu/taneous, 
etc., the (i) is more generally pronounced (9i), rarely (Zz), the 
more ordinary pronunciation in the rest of the country and in 
England. This would seem to be the pronunciation of the edu- 
cated. In commenting upon the z-sound of the 16th century Ellis 
remarks (p. 105, l. c. ): “‘ The fine clear (i) is very difficult for an 
Englishman to pronounce, and although the Scotch can and do 
pronounce it, they not unfrequently replace it with (e) or (e), not 
(E). In this respect they resemble the Italians who have so 
frequently replaced Latin z by their e chiuso or (e). The Dutch 
may be said not to know (i), as they regularly replace it by (e). 
The English sound (2) lies between (i) and (e). The position of 
the tongue is the same as for (i), but the whole of the pharynx and 
back parts of the mouth are enlarged, making the sound deeper 
and obscurer.” There is a pronunciation of the sound (7) here 
which corresponds in a measure to that just described by Ellis. 
The conjunction 2/ is frequently pronounced (ef), for that is the 
sound I always hear rather than (ef). I do not remember to have 
heard this sound in any other word. 
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The long (e) is equivalent to (¢e’j), but the shades between (a) 
and (e) differ slightly from those of the North and West, often 
approaching nearer to those in vogue in England. Such words 
as care, there, Mary, which usually have the sound of a in af, cat, 
pat, (ae), (hence kse1, dhse1, maeirz), are pronounced (kee, 
dhee1, meesri), etc. Here belong e’er, ne'er, ere, there, where, 
bear, pear, tear=lacryma, tear=to rend, swear, wear, fair, hair, 
here, their, scarce, mare, pair, prayer, stair, stare, chair, spear, 
dispear, gear, dear, deer, appear, and others. This pronunciation 
also prevails in England, though the other is possibly more 
frequent. My personal observation fails in this respect, so that I 
am obliged to draw my inference from the remarks of Ellis and 
Sweet. Nor is it at all peculiar to the South; it appears as an 
individualism in different parts of the country, especially with 
older people. The schools and the inexorable law of a “‘ standard 
pronunciation ” are rapidly suppressing this relic of an earlier age, 
and one must observe the older people and those who have not 
had the benefit of the modern school drill to hear it spoken most 
perfectly. Still the most cultured people often use it; I have even 
heard it from the platform andthe pulpit. It is very ancient, going 
back to Chaucer and the earlier periods of the language (cf. Ellis, 
E. E. P., p. 262). Here the spelling was mostly (ee), occasionally 
(ea). The latter spelling (ea) was introduced in the 16th century 
to indicate a different pronunciation, just as (oa) in words like doar 
was introduced to indicate a different pronunciation from (00). 
“Tt was not till after the middle of the 16th century that anything 
like a rule appeared, and then ¢e was used for (ii), and ea for (ee),” 
Ellis, ibid. p. 78. “The introduction of ee, ea, was therefore a 
phonetic device, intended to assist the reader,” ibid. 79. ‘“ The o 
which became (uu) was written 00, and the o which remained 
unchanged became oa.” It is Sweet’s low-front-narrow, and has 
been especially treated by Prof. ten Brink in the Anglia I, p. 526 
ff., with particular reference to Chaucer. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined at this late date, the sound of the present Charlestonian 
pronunciation in these words is identical with that of the earlier 
period of Chaucer, and it can be traced through all succeeding 
periods of the language. I cannot say that it is “exceedingly 
interesting, now, to find in Chaucer hazy written generally heer 
or here,” as Prof. Smith in the Southern Bivouac for Nov., 1885, 
considers it; for English spelling, especially in the present state, 
could show many very striking examples, not only of interest but 
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of wonder, whether considered scientifically, historically, or practi- 
cally. At that time they tried to reflect the pronunciation in the 
spelling, and were at least consistent, though often failing in their 
attempt. It is, however, a matter of interest to be able to trace 
back a peculiar pronunciation to a remote period and observe that 
it has actually maintained itself over five hundred years through 
all the vicissitudes of time and place, and still remains as a monu- 
ment of antiquity in the spoken language of to-day. This has all 
the greater significance in a language which has undergone such 
violent and frequent phonetic changes as the English during that 
long period. In the 17th and 18th centuries we find the same 
pronunciation of many of these words, though other pronunciations 
were also current. Thus in the 17th century we have dhze1 (for 
both there and their) as well as dheeg, etc.; likewise tae1, tshaex 
(for tear, chair) in the 18th century ; also mazes, dhaes, etc. But 
(tiir), (tshiir), (a pronunciation often heard at the present day) were 
not uncommon then. When Prof. Smith (1. c.) says that the pro- 
nunciation (nee1), etc., instead of (nii1), etc., “may be due to the 
principle in philology that the Germans call Lassigkeit (careless- 
ness, laziness), and that “it requires, for example, more effort to 
say (nii1) than (need), and that this pronunciation may be, in 
effect, the result of the same influence which makes the typical 
Southerner speak more slowly and drawl more than the Yankee,” 
he errs in point of fact and history. How could that explain the 
(nee1), etc., of Chaucer, which Prof. Smith cites as being the same 
as the modern Charlestonian? Chaucer certainly had nothing of 
the typical Southerner in him, nor did the later Britons who pro- 
nounced these words (nii1), etc., have any of the characteristics of 
the Yankee. Moreover, Max Miiller has long ago assumed that 
phonetic change is due to the very Ldassigkeit of which Prof. 
Smith speaks, and here we have the more difficult (according to 
Prof. Smith) following the moreeasy. Finally it requiresno more 
effort to say (nii1) than (nee1), as every one can convince him- 
self by trial. The real explanation lies in a different phonetic 
principle. A reference to Ellis, E. E. P., p. 89 ff., would have 
given Prof. Smith a clearer idea of the process of the change from 
(ee) to (ii), a change more far-reaching in the 17th and 18th 
centuriesthannow. Evenatthe present day we often hear very old 
people speak of a (tshii1) and (obliidzh) ; the very common pronun- 
ciation of (diif) for (deef) is too well known to need mention here. 
We find the same change in the modern Greek and in the passage 
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of the Latin to the modern Romance languages. Ellis considers it 
due to “a remarkable tendency to thinness of sound owing toa 
predilection for the higher lingual or palatal vowels,” p. 89. “In 
the 16th century the spelling ee was introduced for those words in 
which the sound has actually altered to (ii),” (ibid. 227), and the 
tendency since has been from (ee) to (ii). These are only monu- 
ments of the early pronunciation retained at the presentday. The 
words again, against, which have asa rule the pronunciation (agEn, 
agEnst) in the North and West, are almost always pronounced 
(ageen, ageenst) in Charleston, a pronunciation which reaches 
back as far as the 17th century. The Latin prefix ( fve-) generally 
has here the sound (ii) in words like predecessor, etc.,(prii-di-ses-1), 
though (pred-i-ses-1) is not uncommon. I mention here merely as 
an individualism a word which I have heard pronounced occasion- 
ally in a peculiar manner; it is the word very, which sounds as 
near as I can determine, like viz (Sweet’s low-mixt-narrow, p. 27). 

Speaking in general terms and not with that strict accuracy 
which a phonetician might demand, the a-sound stands between 
the palatal and the guttural vowels, shading off towards e¢ and z on 
the one hand, and towards o and zon the other. The difference 
of sound observed in different localities resuits from the different 
shade or color adopted as the standard in any particular place. 
The pure a-sound as in father, or its Italian sound, is rare in 
Charleston ; the tendency is rather to the 2e-sound, as in man, cat, 
sad, Thus pa, ma, are pronounced (pve, mae), and not (pa, mA), 
the more common pronunciation. Before the mute 7 followed by 
m we have the long (#e ae), as in (dath, pr. baezeth). Hence calm, 
palm, psalm are pronounced preaem, saevem). This 
sound also is frequently accompanied by the vanish (3e9¢.¢). 
Furthermore we have the same sound for a and az when they 
precede f (f/, gh), ft, n, nd, th, s (ss), and s-tenuis; ask, demand, 
ant and aunt, glance, bath, laugh, example, launch, grant, com- 
mand, dance, past, gaunt, jaunt, etc.), and never (aask, di-maand), 
etc. The short ze-sound reaches back to the early part of the 17th 
century and long (ese) to the middle of the same, but we also 
have (aa) in bath, ask, grant, as at present; this may have been 
the more common pronunciation. Words in -a/m were pronounced 
-AAm (awm) in the 17th century and are now divided between 
(-aam) and (-aeaem). What Prof. Smith really means by writing 
calm, psalm, is difficult to say, for the vowel a is here long and not 
short, nor is the circumflex the phonetic sign of any sound what- 
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ever; it usually indicates mere shortness. The contest still going 
on in such words as gaunt, haunt, jaunt, daunt, etc., began in the 
early part or middle of the 16th century. The earlier pronunciation 
of (au, as in the German Haus, hence gaunt) probably changed to 
(aa) or (aa), and then passed entirely over to (AA), asin (awn). In 
America we still retain the two latter, (gaant), in N. Y., and 
(gAAnt) in various parts of the country, and have added also the 
thinner pronunciation of (gzesent); the latter is very common and 
seems to be gaining ground (cf. Ellis, E. E. P., pp. 146-148). 
Some shorten the sound to (gzent). The sound (gAAnt) appears 
to have been the favorite in the 17th century and divides the 18th 
and 19th centuries with (gazesent). Again the letter a has been 
influenced by the preceding w in the one word was, so that one 
hears (wAz) instead of the ordinary (waz). In the pronunciation 
of many students the French (01), therefore, sounds (wA) and not 
(wa, as rwA, for rwa, lwa). 

In discussing the a-sounds we pass almost imperceptibly from 
the palatal to the guttural vowels, of which we have already noticed 
those belonging more particularly to a proper. The three usual 
sounds of 0, two of which are long, as in 20, more, and one short 
as in zot, provided this should not rather be classed with the 
guttural sounds of a, are found here. The o in xo/ probably 
stands on the boundary line between guttural a and o. Like the 
other long vowels when not followed by a second vowel, the long 
o-sounds are accompanied by a vanish, though in very rare 
instances the continental pure gis heard. It is my impression that 
we in America generally pronounce the o in zo and move exactly 
alike, or begin them alike and the glide on the 7 alone makes a 
slight difference towards the end of the sound, while in England, 
and individually in Charleston also, possibly in other places, it 
frequently has the sound of a in a//, war, or aw in law (cf. Vietor, 
p- 35, Ellis l.c.). I have often heard this sound in Charleston in 
such words as more, oar, etc., (mMAAI, AAI). This sound is 
nearly like that in the word morning (mAsniq) and not at all like 
that in mourning (mooiniq), between which Ellis and Sweet 
appear to make no difference. This sound (0) is, however, never 
heard in home, stone, etc., as is often the case in other parts of the 
country. The two words dog and god always have the sound (AA, 
as dAAg, gAAd). We still distinguish between dorne (boorn) and 
born (barn), mourning (moorniq) and morning (mArniq), showing 
more conservatism than England, as this distinction reaches back 
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to the 17th century (cf. Storm, ibid. p.93). The word foor some- 
times receives the sound (pool) instead of (puur). The disap- 
pearance of the » after 0, and under all circumstances, is not so 
prevalent in this country as in England, so that we still make a 
distinction between Jord (1A1d) and /aud (lad), cf. Ellis and Vietor 
as above. The omission of 7 in more (mooi), door (doo1), etc., 
will be mentioned under the letter ~. The Latin prefix (fvo-) 
retains the long sound of 0 (00) with many people, programme, 
progress, process (proo-grem, proo-gres, proo-ses), rarely (proo- 
gres, proo-ses), never, however, proo-grem in any part of 
America. The short sound is that of 0 in odd. Modern English 
has developed a tendency to lengthen the short radical vowel 
before the letters 7, 7, and the combinations /d, md, nd, ng, a ten- 
dency which can be traced back to Chaucer. The words fond, 
bond and a few others are generally counted among the exceptions 
to this law, but here ond and bond usually receive the pronunci- 
ation (pAAnd, bAAnd). The preposition /o is almost invariably 
pronounced (too), exactly as in the time of Chaucer. 

In English we have a less rounded (labialized, or, as Sweet with 
more justice calls it, absence of lip-pouting or non-projection of the 
lips), more open z than the continental ; the close w appears rather 
as an individualism with us. The pure z-sound as in 7/00, rule 
(with a slight vanish, of course) offers no variety, except that the 
pure z-sound is retained in words like natural, literature, etc., but 
we shall consider the omission of the 7-palatal sound after ¢ under 
dentals. That shade of the z-sound heard in put, pull, book, pud- 
ding, etc., has passed entirely over to its sound in dz/, hence the 
good majority of Charlestonians pronounce these words (pat, pal, 
bak, padiq; or is it, perhaps, the close Scotch ~ in come uf, 
Sweet’s low-back-narrow? Not having accurately observed the 
Scotch sound I am unable to decide. Ellis mentions the coexis- 
tence of the two sounds in many words, as (tu pat, batsher). 
The first (tu pat) is very common here, but the second (batsher) 
seems more an individualism (Ellis, p. 175). The same remark 
applies to Walker’s list of words given by Ellis, p. 175. Some 
have one sound, some the other, but all may have the a-sound 
with individual people. According to Ellis the south of England has 
(a), while the north retains the older z-sound of the 17th century. 
The a-sound is a later development. I have never noticed wad 
for would, nor wamen for woman, but should not be surprised to 
hear it in individual cases. It is a pronunciation often heard in 
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England, and I have heard it frequently with older people in 
Western New York and elsewhere. Sheridan gives a list of what 
he calls Irishisms, among which this sound takes a prominent place, 
and we recognize many of the Charlestonianisms just mentioned 
(bal, bash, pash, pal, palpit, padiq, kashen, fat, pat, drav, 
strav), all of which are relics of this 17th century pronunciation, 
adopted by the Irish when they accepted the English tongue for 
theirown. This sound is still heard in England and in various parts 
of America (generally with older people) and shows the tenacity 
with which certain sounds perpetuate themselves. The same may 
be said of all the peculiarities noticed. They date back without 
exception to the old country, and are not a new phonetic develop- 
ment in this country. 

The compound vowels offer but few peculiarities. The digraph 
(ei) has the simple sound in the word /ezsure, which has the two 
pronunciations (lezh1 and liizh1), the latter being the more gen- 
eral. The (oi) in words like Jdoz/, toil, otl, has often among the 
lower classes the vulgar pronunciation of (bail), which then 
passes wholly over to (bail, as in G. Hain); the first element of 
the compound seems to be rather an a (cf. Vietor, ibid. p. 37) 
than the z in du, which Ellis prefers. The employment of the 
u-sound in du¢ would seem affected in America. It is only men- 
tioned here because the long 7 in mzne in rare individual cases has 
the former sound (moin). The first element appears to be the 0 
in and the second the z in river. Thus it passes from the vulgar 
pronunciation of (bail, tail, ail, to the correct one (boil, etc.). The 
French deauté has given us Jeauty, written earlier dewte (beutz). 
The modern French pronunciation has not reacted upon this 
word, though it has upon compounds from the same root (beau- 
fort, beaufain) adopted into English. The North Carolina town 
Beaufort reflects the modern French pronunciation (boo-fort), 
while the South Carolina town of the same name reflects the 16th 
century pronunciation of these words (beu-fort, both French and 
English of the 16th century). Beaxufain is the name ofa street in 
Charleston and is pronounced (beu-feen). I have not observed 
(sheu and seu) for show and sow, though they exist in Western 
New York. 

The consonants do not offer many variations from normal pro- 
nunciation in other parts of the country, but a few peculiarities call 
for our attention. I will begin with the w which is nearest the 
vowels, to whichever class it may finally be placed. Mr. Bristed 
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in his ‘“ Notes on American Pronunciation,” quoted by Ellis, 
p. 1220, says: “The inhabitants of Charleston, and all the 
southern and south-eastern part of the State, pronounce initial w 
(whether at the beginning of a word or syllable) like v. Like v 
to me; perhaps you would call it (bh) or German w (which I own 
myself unable to distinguish from v). This peculiarity is common 
to all classes, except those of the upper class who have lived in 
Europe or at the North. They are not aware of it. I cannot find 
any European origin for it. It is supposed to come from the 
negroes.” Ellis also quotes from a letter of Prof. March: “A 
large part of the people of this region (Easton, Pennsylvania, U. S.), 
which was settled by Germans, do not use the teeth for English 2, 
or make with w the usual English sonancy, and they are said, 
therefore, to exchange wand v. I dare say the facts are the same 
at Charleston, South Carolina, of which Mr. Bristed speaks. I 
have heard it said that the South Carolina change was started by 
German market gardeners about Charleston, but one would think 
that there must have been some general tendency to this /autver- 
schiebung, or it could hardly have gained currency, as it has, among 
the proudest and precisest of colonial literary aristocracies.” The 
fact of the matter is that the above statement rests upon a misun- 
derstanding. The exchange spoken of is entirely unknown here. 
I have never heard it myself, nor have any of my colleagues or 
friends, and some of them are native Charlestonians of over seventy- 
five years, with excellent hearing and remarkable powers of 
observation; suchan abnormal sound as that would never have 
escaped them. In my German classes the students of German 
extraction are inclined to pronounce the German w (bh) like the 
English w, a fault which it is impossible to correct. The native 
Charlestonians, however, never make that mistake, but always 
pronounce it like our v There is a large German and Dutch 
element here who speak a passably good English; they may 
exchange the two sounds under discussion, and this may have led 
to the mistake. I have never heard it, if they do." The oppo- 
site exchange of w for v is occasionally heard among the lower 
classes, and more rarely even among the higher. Thus we hear 
people speak of their wocation, of being prowoked, etc. In the 
combination wh the / is always silent. When, where, etc., are 
pronounced (wen, wer). 

‘Since writing the above I have met one person who makes the mistake 


under discussion. I was told that a great many did the same. I hope to 
investigate the matter and give the results to the Modern Language Notes. 
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The American 7 has a more distinct sound than Ellis (E. E. P. 
p- 196; cf. also Sweet, Handb. of Phonet., p. 186; Storm, Engl. 
Philol. p. 84 and 105-106) seems to admit for England, although 
far different from the continental 7, and perhaps heard more in its 
effect upon the surrounding vowels than in any distinct sound of 
its own. But the practiced ear will always detect the distinct r- 
sound in such words as farther, lord, arms, burn, curb, hurt, lurk, 
in comparison with father, laud, alms, bun, cub, hut, luck, which 
are by several phoneticians said to be identical in quality though 
differing in quantity. Bell in his University Lectures (1887, p. 52) 
makes the following excellent distinction between the English and 
the American 7; “ The English 7 is abrupt and purely lingual; 
while the American 7 is comparatively long, as well as labialized.” 
Trautmann in his book on Die Sprachlaute distinguishes three 
grades of the 7 under consideration: a) in accented syllables like 
fur, work, scourge, etc., where the 7 is long; b) in unaccented 
syllables where the 7 is half long, or short, or sometimes under- 
short, and has only the 7-sound without the addition of a silent 
vowel, as in fibre, acre, mere, care, beer, tear, fair, etc.; c) the r- 
sound is very fleeting, leaning toward open French o in encore 
when a voiceless consonant follows, as sort, pork, course, but is 
more distinct when a voiced consonant follows, as Jord, board, form, 
etc. When the vowel a precedes, it is, however, almost inaudible, 
as in hard, harsh, harp, etc. But never in any of these cases does 
the v-sound, according to Trautmann, entirely disappear, except 
in the pronunciation of the lower classes. These remarks apply in 
general to the pronunciation of the 7 in Charleston, where there 
is always a perceptible v-sound. The final ~ differs in some cases 
from that in the North and West, and in England. I have never 
observed adventr, djunktr, lektr, neetr, pastr (?), piktr, raptr, 
skriptr, ledjisleetr, senetr, eeprn, so often heard in other parts 
of the country, i. e. the pure 7-sound after the dental instead of tjur 
or tshjr as in the standard pronunciation. This sound may, and 
probably does, exist here. The vulgar pronunciation of (windr) 
to rhyme with (sindr) (window, cinder) is frequent enough, as is 
the case with all the other peculiarities in the pronunciation of 7 
mentioned by Ellis, ibid. p. 201. We have already touched upon 
the disappearance of 7-final in words like more, door (pr. moor, 
door), etc. It is a negligence similar to that of the dropping of the 
g in the termination -7zg, also very common here, less so at the 
North and West. In the case of 7 the vanish often disappears and 
only (moo, doo) is heard. 
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In passing to the dental series we observe first of all that the 
common terminations (tjur, tjr, tshr) are not especial favorites in 
Charleston. They are of course frequently met with in words like 
(neetshr, neetshur), but are avoided in nzetshurel, or nzetshrl, 
litrzetshur, ledjisleetshr, etc., which are here pronounced nezeturel, 
litretur, ledjisleetur, etc., or sometimes even nzetjurel, etc. This 
is the djviding line of the 17th century, and the earlier pronunci- 
ation has been retained here. 

The opposite tendency manifests itself in the guttural series 
where the similar change resulting from the introduction of an 7- 
sound between &, g, and a following a-sound has modified the char- 
acter in words like cart, garden (kjart, gjardn), etc. Here belong 
cart, kind, scarlet, sky, guard, guide, garrison, carriage, girl, etc. 
(pr. kjart, kjind, etc.). This change can be traced back as far as the 
18th century (Ellis, ibid. p. 230) and possibly existed even earlier. 
Trautmann explains this phonetic change thus: “ Anstatt der 
iblichen hintergaumigen & und g hort man zuweilen, namentlich 
von Alteren leuten, £‘, und g*, also die mit j und 7 gleichortigen mit- 
telgaumenklapper. . . . Was Walker und Smart fiir eine art von 
eingeschobenem 7 halten, ist das hohe schleifartige nebenge- 
rausch welches die mittelgaumenklapper zu begleiten pflegt, und 
welches durch das abziehen der mittelzunge vom mittelgaumen 
entsteht,” (ibid. p. 183). Prof. C. F. Smith in his article in the 
Southern Bivouac for Nov. 1885 gives this as a peculiarity in 
Virginia also. It is not confined to Virginia and South Carolina. 
I have frequently heard it in Boston and Cambridge, Mass., and 
have no doubt that it is an individual peculiarity all over the 
country. Here it is the prevailing pronunciafion. I have, how- 
ever, never heard it called a “breaking” before; that expression 
is only applied to vowels, as far as Iam aware. This process is 
called the palatalization of the guttural, and is probably as old as 
language itself. The example “geard” is also very unfortunate, 
as that is not a g, but the palatal 3 (cf. Sievers, pp. 61 and 118, and 
Trautmann, p. 183). The modern yard is the reflex of the A. S. 
(j3eard), while garden, though belonging to the same root, does 
not appear until Chaucer’s time, and even then with the hard 
guttural g. Guide appears about the same time (Chaucer) and 
comes to us through the Romance languages, though of Teutonic 
origin; hence it could not have been influenced in any way by the 
A.S. Kind is A. S., but did not have this pronunciation at that 
early date, and probably not till the 18th century. 
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The sound of s in assume, consume, ensue, pursue, pursuer, sue, 
suet, vacillates between (sh, sj,s). I have heard all three sounds 
in one or another of these words, (enshu, ensju, or ensu). (asjum, 
consjum), etc., is the pronunciation of the schools and educated 
classes, (ashum, etc.), that of the careless and vulgar, while (asuum, 
etc.), belongs to the older pronunciation of the latter part of the 
16th and early part of the 17th centuries, having been preserved 
here, though now seldom heard. This double contagion of the 
development of an z before the z of such words, and the consequent 
passage of s to sh, has not spread to other words like suzcide, suit- 
able, etc., as was the tendency in England in the 18th century. 
Another peculiarity in the pronunciation of s in combination with ¢ 
is heard in the pronunciation of thé word oyster, which here often 
has the sound of (oishtr). The general pronunciation is, however, 
the pure (st), though my own impression is that most people here 
give to the s¢ a sound midway between that of (st) as heard in the 
English pronunciation of this combination, also heard in many 
parts of Germany, and (sht) as heard in the rest of Germany. It 
is certainly sharper than the s¢ of the North and not so sharp as 
the (sht). 

The exchange of wv for win provoke, vocation, etc., has already 
been mentioned under w. 

The older voiceless sound of ¢# in with prevails here, (widh) 
never being heard. In all other cases the (th) and (dh) conform 
to the general usage throughout the entire land. 

The above is by no means intended to be a complete and 
exhaustive account of all the peculiarities in the pronunciation of 
Charleston, as that would imply an extended investigation into all 
the strata of society and the employment of competent persons to 
carry iton. I have only given such sounds as I have heard in my 
daily intercourse with the people without even attempting to 
exhaust the subject. I must again caution all not to understand 
the above observations on the peculiarities of Charleston pronun- 
ciation as applying to Charleston alone. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which the whole country was settled would exclude 
any monopoly of sound by any one place, and the different dialec- 
tical peculiarities of England would afford a sufficient variety of 
sounds, both in the mother country and in America, to make the 
comparison of the sounds heard in one place with those of another 
an interesting subject of investigation. Moreover, I have only 
attempted to treat those sounds based upon the earlier Anglo- 
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Saxon and Romance elements found in England after the Conquest, 
leaving out of consideration the French Huguenot and German 
elements of the population, both of which offer interesting problems 
for the phonetician. Again, the reflex influence of the negro ele- 
ment upon the pronunciation would repay a careful study, and it 
is to be hoped that some one with a sufficient acquaintance with 
the Gullah dialect will some day give the world the result of a 
careful comparison of the mutual influence upon the language and 
pronunciation of both whites and blacks. 

I have not touched in this paper upon the grammatical part of 
the language, but have notes of interest which I hope some day to 
give to the public. 


SYLVESTER PRIMER. 
CoLLeGE oF CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec., 1887. 


V.—GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN PLINY’S 
LETTERS. 


In this paper there is presented simply a classification and list 
of all gerunds and gerundives found in the Letters of the Younger 
Pliny, leaving out of account the letters written by Trajan to 
Pliny in the tenth book. Also all cases of the so-called peri- 
phrastic conjugation, where the nominative or accusative of the 
gerundive is used with some form of esse, are omitted. A state- 
ment of the different constructions with their places of occurrence, 
and an estimate of their comparative frequency, is given. The 
results are interesting and may be useful in making comparisons 
with other writers of the Silver Age. 

Gerund, 1. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a sub- 
stantive and used absolutely, without any modifying or dependent 
words except in five cases. 

Dependent upon causa; vivendi 5. 5. 4, I. 12. 3; recitandi 5. 
3. 8, 7.17.5, 8.21.6; edendi 7. 17.5; auspicandi, studendi 3. 5.8; 
placendi 3. 18. 10; irascendi 5. 1.6; praeloquendi 8. 21. 3; con- 
sulendi 7. 27. 16; agendi 6. 31. 12; with tempus :—audiendi I. 13. 
2; loquendi 3. 20. 3; dicendi 6. 5. 3; studendi 7.9. 16 ; vendendi, 
comparandi 6. 19. 6; solvendi 7. 19. 10; silendi 8. 14. 6; censendi 
g. 13. 13; with vatzo:-—edendi 1. 8. 13; quiescendi 1. 5. 16; reci- 
tandi 5. 12. 1, 7.17. 1, 6; medendi 9. 37. 3; with jus -—recu- 
sandi 2.6. 2; conducendi 4. 13.7; dicendi 9. 13. 7; querendi 9. 
13. 15; referendi* ad te 10. 31. 1; agendi 10. 56. 4; with meces- 
sitas :—ambiendi 1. 14. 7; judicandi 4. 13. 7, 10. 66. 2; querendi 
6. 22. 3; computandi 6. 33. 9; agendi 9. 40. 2; with studium :-— 
scribendi, recitandi 1. 13. 5; orandi 7. 9.7; piscendi, navigandi, 
natandi 9. 33.3; with cupido :—audiendi 6. 5. 5; habendi 9. 30. 4; 
with genus :—studendi 1. 6. 2; emendandi 7. 17. 7; praecipiendi 
8. 14.6; venandi 9. 16. 1; with mos :—audiendi 2. 14. 9; in pub- 
licum consulendi* 9. 13. 21 ; discedendi 10. 96.7; with facu/tas :-— 
dicendi 3. 3. 6; docendi 7. 27.1; testandi* erga eum 8.6.5; with 
potestas :—eligendi 2. 6. 2; inquirendi, denuntiandi 6. 5. 2; with 
modus :—dicendi 8. 14. 6; dolendi, timendi 8. 17.6; with occa- 
sio:—legendi, audiendi 2. 2.9; scribendi 3. 17. 1; pretia vivendi 
I. 12. 4; audiendi officio 1. 13. 6; copiam dicendi 1. 20. 18; 
dicendi species 2. 5. 6 ; dulcedo tecum loquendi* 2.15.12; initium 
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gradatim desinendi* 2, 14.14; pulchritudo jungendi 3. 19. 2; 
tacendi modestia, sedendi dignitas 3. 20. 3; adeundi locus 4. 16. 1; 
scribendi finis, legendi 5. 5. 6; stimulus monendi 5. 17. 4; carendi 
metus 5. 19. 5; forma negandi 5. 20. 7; spem fruendi 6. 1. 1; 
lassitudine sedendi 6. 17. 2; diversitate censendi 6. 27. 3; dicendi 
magistrum 6. 29. 4; eloquendi varietate 6. 33. 8; vis explicandi 
7.9. 2: carendi dolor 8. 5. 2; dolendi voluptas 8. 16. 5; scribendi 
fiduciam 9. 1. 3; timendi pudor 9. 33. 6; procedendi libido 8. 6. 3. 

The citations marked * contain a modifying word dependent 
upon the gerund. This construction occurs 94 times, and makes 
up 59 per cent of all the gerund uses in Pliny. The frequency 
with which this genitive is used with a few words is noticeable. It 
is found in 48 per cent of all its occurrences with one of these six 
words, causa, tempus, ratio, jus, necessitas and studium. This 
construction seems, from a comparison with the Annals, to be 
about twice as frequent in Pliny as in Tacitus. 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive 
(except in one instance) and used transitively with a dependent 
accusative. 

(a) With a neuter pronoun:—temptandi aliquid ratio 1. 5. 16; 
faciendi aliquid vel non faciendi vera ratio 6. 27. 4. 

(4) With a personal pronoun:—occasiones obligandi me 2. 13. 
I; materiam se proferendi 9. 13. 2. 

(c) With demonstrative pronoun:—tempus emendandi eum, id 
est disperdendi 7. 12. 1; propositum illum reprehendi sed hunc 
tuendi 9. I9. 7. 

(2) With an adjective:—cupidum ulteriora audiendi 2. 10. 7 ; 
studium magna et inusitata noscendi 2. 11. 10; facultatem nova 
magna vera censendi 6. 27. 5; similia inveniendi facultas 7. 9. 2; 
materia plura scribendi 9. 2. 2; with a substantive :—jus tribunatum 
petendi 2. 9. 2; dimidias et dandi et petendi 6. 2.5; necessitas 
calculos tabulamque poscendi 6. 33. 9; materiam insectandi 
nocentes, miseros vindicandi 9. 13. 2; also unum facilitas manu- 
mittendi 8. 16, 1. 

(e) With a relative clause :—intentio quidquid velis optinendi 
4. 7. 3; audiendi, quod difficile, et quod facile, visendi studio 6. 
33- 43 Causae utrique quae desunt adstruendi 9. 7. 4; tantus audi- 
endi quae fecerint pudor quibus nullus faciendi quae 9. 27. 2. 

This last division (¢) might be taken separately, but it seems 
better to place it here as coming logically under the same head. 
There are then 27 cases of this construction, or about 17 per cent 
of all gerund uses. 
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3. Gerund used with prepositions. (a) With ad:—imitandum 
I. 5. 13; audiendum 1. 13. 1; declamandum 2. 14. 2; laudandum 
2. 14.6; signandum 2. 20. 10; emendum 3. 6. 4, 8. 2. 7; solven- 
dum 8. 2.7; inquirendum 3. 9. 31; iudicandum 4. 29.1; exhi- 
bendum 5. 10. 1; scribendum 7. 4. 5, 7. 27.7; agendum 7. 19. 9; 
cedendum 8. 6. 8 ; optinendum 8, 24.6. In all these 16 cases the 
gerund is used without any modifying adjunct. 

(6) With zz:—dicendo 1. 8. 17, 5. 13. 3; disputando 1. 20. 6; 
scribendo 3. 21. 1, 8. 21. 3; continendo 5. 12. 4; edendo 5. 12.4; 
praedicando 9. 19. 4; laudando 10, 26. 2. In these nine cases also 
there is no modifying adjunct. 

(c) With a:—scribendo 3. 7.4. The only case found. 

The gerund with ad occurs in every case but one after a verb 
actually or figuratively implying motion. Once it follows an 
adjective : valentior amor ad optinendum 8. 24. 6. 

The ablative with zz is used in six out of the nine cases found 
after an adjective or substantive of quality. This usage forms 
about 17 per cent of the whole number of gerunds. 

4. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition, denoting man- 
ner or means :—audiendo, discendo 1. 10. 11 ; agendo 6. 29. 4, 7. 6. 
13 twice; scribendo 7. 24. 8; convalescendo 8. 11. 2; parendo 8. 
14. 5; rescribendo 10. 43. 4. There is, besides, in 6. 29. 5 a 
quotation from Polio, containing the gerund agendo used twice in 
this way, but it is not counted in making this estimate, and we find 
only nine cases of this construction in Pliny. 

5. Of the three cases of the genitive of the gerund depending 
on an adjective, one with a following accusative—cupidum ulter- 
iora audiendi 2. 10. 7—has been already mentioned under §2. 
Another is quoted from Herennius Senecio—vir malus dicendi 
imperitus 4. 7. 5—a parody on Cato’s famous definition of an 
orator. The last case is bene faciendi tenacissima 10. 12. 1. Pliny 
therefore uses this construction only twice. 

Gerundive. 6. Genitive of gerundive agreeing with substantive 
either expressed (a) or understood (4) and dependent upon another 
substantive, or (c) adjective. 

(a) intentione rei familiaris obeundae 1. 3. 2; veniam recusandi 
laboris et exigendi 1. 8. 1; exercitatio contemnendae pecuniae 1. 
8. 8; ratio scribendae epistulae 7. 6. 8; necessitas agrorum locan- 
dorum 7. 30. 3; necessitas locandorum praediorum 9. 37. 1; cura 
minuendi aeris alieni 9. 37. 2; praediorum comparandorum occasio 
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(6) causa referendae 8. 12. 2; repetundarum with lex, 5 times, 
2. II. 3, 19. 8, 4. 9. 16, 6. 5. 2, 29. 9; with poenae 2. 11. 20. 

(c) Once dependent upon an adjective instead of a noun, vir 
movendarum lacrimarum peritissimus 2. 11. 3. 16 cases in all, 
about 12 per cent of the whole number of gerundives. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive, used as a final clause 
after verb or adjective. This construction occurs only four times: 
agendae rei necessaria 1. 8. 7; qui minuendis publicis sumptibus 
constituebantur 2. I. 9; emendis dividendisque agris adiutor 
adsumptus 7. 31. 4. The infrequency of this construction in Pliny 
as compared with Tacitus is very noticeable. In the first six books 
of the Annals we find 65 cases of its occurrence. It makes about 
3 per cent of all the gerundives in Pliny. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate after cer- 
tain verbs to denote the object of their action. With curare :-— 
defodiendam necandamque 4. 11. 7; with dare -—legendos 9. 1. 2; 
legendum 9. 19. 6; with praebere :—conspiciendum se monstran- 
dumque 2. 13. 3; se captandum 8. 12. 2; dentes lavandos frican- 
dosque 8. 18.9; with Jermittere :—te expoliendum limandumque 
I. 10. 11; with ferve -—quos aemulandos 5. 14.4; with mztlere -— 
legendum ediscendum 6. 21. 7; with ¢rvadere: aliis adnotanda 7. 
17. 7; with prodere :—legenda (twice) 8.6.14; with hadere in 
that construction new in Silver Latin (see Draeger, Hist. Syn. 
596, and Thielmann in Wolfflin’s Archiv 2. 69 reported in A. J. P. 
VII 123, 258) :—quae nunc cum ficis et boletis certandum habent 
I. 7. 3; cum enitendum haberemus ut 1. 8. 11; quae facienda ac 
tradenda haberemus 8. 14. 4; inpetrandumque a bonitate tua per 
nos habet quod 10.94. 2. There are 16 cases of this construction, 
making about 12 per cent of all. 

g. Gerundive used as a simple attributive adjective, without so 
close a relation to the verb as in 48 :—silenda 1. 8. 15; laudanda 
1.8.15, 3.21.3; laudandus 1.14.1; praetereundum 1. 14. 9; legen- 
dos 2.17. 8; lectitandos 2.17. 8; damnanda 3. 9. 5; supprimendum 
3. 15. 3; miseranda 4.11. 4; visendum 5.6.18; pudenda 5. 13.9; 
emendanda §. 12. 2, 10.39. 6 ; notandum 6, 11. 3; scribenda 6. 11. 3; 
legenda 6. 16. 3; noscendum 6. 16. 7 ; miranda 6. 20.8; horrenda 6, 
20. 9; visenda 6. 31. 16; spectandum 7. 4.6; veneranda 7. 19.7; 
imitandus 7. 20. 4; amandum 7. 24.2; probandum 7. 31.6; trans- 
eunda 8.6.5 ; memoranda 8.6. 5; custodienda 8. 10. 1; numerandus 
8.12.1; obliviscenda 8.14.7; tenenda 8. 14.7; miserandum 8. 18.9; 
delenda 9. 10.2; memorandum 9. 19. 3; reprehendenda 9. 26.5; tem- 
peranda 10. 39.6; reficienda 10. 49. 1; transferenda 10.49.1; con- 
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sulendus 10. 56. 3; remittendos 10. 96. 4. The boundary line 
between this usage and that of {8 (a) is not always easy to fix, 
and doubtless some of the cases given here might by others be 
classed elsewhere. As counted here there are 41 cases of this 
construction, or about 31 per cent of all gerundives. 

10. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. (a) 
With ad -—signandum testamentum I. 9. 2; inplendas facultates 
I. 19. 2; liberos suscipiendos 2. 7. 5; legendos eos 3. 5. 20; co- 
nectendas amicitias 4. 15. 2; audiendos Quintilianum, etc. 6. 6. 3 ; 
quae noscenda 8. 20.1; hos proferendos 8. 21. 2; ordinandum 
statum 8. 24. 2; similia condenda 9. 25. 1; cognoscenda quae 9. 
27.2; incendia compescenda 10. 33. 2; colligendum umorem, com- 
mittendum flumini lacum to. 41. 4; instruendam causam 10. 85. 3. 
Some of the following cases might possibly be regarded as gerunds, 
but it seems much better to consider them as gerundives and class 
them here :—visendum eum 2. 2. 8; simile aliquid elaborandum 
3. 5. 20; me salutandum 4. 13. 3; te salutandum Io. 43. 1; eum 
salutandum 10. 43. 3; quod petendum 4. 15. 4; instruendum se 
ornandumque 6. 25. 3; consulendum te Io. 96. 8. 

(6) With 06 :—innocentes condemnandos, interficiendos 2. 11. 2. 

(c) With zz :—condicionibus deligendis 1. 14.9; causis agendis 
I. 20. I, 2. 9. 4, 5. 13. 8; eligendo praeceptore 2. 18. 5 ; disponendis 
facultatibus 3. 19. 9; Regulo demerendo 4. 2. 4; petendis honori- 
bus 4. 15. 13, 17. 6, 8. 32. 2; inchoandis (honoribus) 4. 17. 6; 
gerendis (honoribus) 4. 17. 6; permutando munere 5. 2. 2; 
retractandis operibus 9. 35. 2; emancipatione inplenda 1o. 4. 3; 
exigendis pecuniis 10. 108. I. 

(2d) With de -—senatu habendo 5. 13. 5; agnoscendis liberis 
restituendisque natalibus 10. 72. We find here 45 cases, or about 
34 per cent of all gerundives used in Pliny, the proportional fie- 
quency of occurrence being twice as great as in the corresponding 
construction with the gerund. 

11. Ablative of gerundive and noun used after verbs in the rela- 
tions of separation and means :—abstinui causis agendis 1. 23. 2 ; 
agendis causis distringeretur 5. 5. 3; fruendis voluptatibus crescit 
dolor 8. 5. 2. A rare construction, occurring only in these three 
instances. 

We find then in Pliny 130 cases of the use of the gerundive and 
158 of the gerund, but no strongly marked fondness for any 
particular construction except that of the absolute gerund in the 


genitive after the few words noticed under §1. 
S. B. PLATNER. 
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NOTES. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH much. 


That the “ root-vowel” of the Anglo-Saxon /yée/ and Jt is long 

in quantity, may now, since the demonstration of Paul’s conjecture 
(Beitrage, VI 244 f.) by Sarrazin (ib. IX 365 f.), and the further 
confirmation of Sievers’ metrical tests (ib. X 504), be fully accepted. 
Holthausen has very recently (ib. XIII 590) contributed another 
factor to the solution of the relation between /y¢e/ and mycel. The 
vowel of myce/, according to his acute observation, is due to asso- 
ciation with /yte/, whereas mikils and mzkiil respectively deter- 
mined the vowel in the Gothic Jezti/s and the O. N. “l/l. This 
mutual influence of forms can be traced still further in the produc- 
tion of the English much. It is because Skeat, in his Etymological 
Dictionary, perpetuates the notion that much must be derived from 
the O. N. mjék, and in his Principles of English Etymology (p. 
129) disposes of the matter with saying that M. E. muche is “ allied 
to M. E. muchel,” that this definite statement is here made of what 
to many readers must appear plain and self-evident. 
_ I would further add that assuming muchel in association with 
 fitel and lite to have supplied much as the fourth term in the 
equation, is but to recognize a process that could be inferred from 
the marked tendency, long prevalent in the language, to couple 
litel with muchel, and lite with much in poetic phrase, in popular 
antithesis and in proverb, etc. Illustrations abound on every 
hand, so that the briefest indication of them will serve the present 
purpose. In King Horn (Wissmann’s ed. |. 1151 MS C) “ muche 
ne lite” is already a “Flickphrase”; its perpetuation is marked, 
for example, in Chaucer’s use of “‘moche and lite” in the Prologue 
1. 494 (notice “tel, 1. 490). The Octavian (Northern Version) 
opens with the formula “ Lytylle and mykille, olde and yonge,” 
etc., which, in the varied form of “ Litel and michel, lasse and 
mare,” etc., occurs four times in Amis and Amiloun (K6lbing’s 
ed. p. xlviii). It might be questioned whether in such a passage 
as F. Q. I, VI, xx Spenser intended any special effect by the 
association of the forms “ muchell” and “ /itle,” but the following 
lines (F. Q. I, IV, xlvi) bear their own testimony : 


“ Then, sighing soft ; ‘I learne that Z7¢/ sweet 
Oft tempred is,’ (quoth she) ‘with mzchell smart.’” 
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To the proverbial ‘‘ many a little makes a mickle,” may be added 
the saying, recorded in the Ancren Riwle (p. 296), of the woman 
who, when she saw that with a single straw all her houses were 
set on fire, exclaimed “‘ mzuchel kume’® of lutel.” 

I am not unaware that in Morris’ Hist. Outlines (p. 108), in 
Oliphant’s Standard English, in ten Brink’s Chaucerian Gram. 
(p. 14), and in Mason’s Engl. Gram., the native origin of much is 
accepted, and that it may be inferred from the notes. v. dad that Dr. 
Murray’s New Dictionary will do the same; but the principle of 
analogy, and its reflection in such uses as have just been noticed, 
have not, to my knowledge, hitherto been applied to the subject. 


JAMES W. BRIGHT. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE AND CORRECTIONS TO THE ARTICLE 
ENTITLED ‘THE ORIGIN OF THE RECESSIVE 
ACCENT IN GREEK.’ 


Professor Collitz has kindly directed my attention to the fact 
that Adalbert Bezzenberger was the first to establish the identity 


of the Greek circumflex on final syllables with the Lithuanian 
‘drawled’ (‘geschliffen’ or better ‘ geschleift’) tone; see Bezz. 
Beitr. VII 66 f. Hanssen himself, who had neglected to 
acknowledge Bezzenberger’s observation in his article in KZ. 
XXVII 612 f., repaired his omission in KZ. XXVIII 216. He 
there lays claim to originality merely for his attempt to estab- 
lish the same double mode of accentuation for the Gothic as well 
as the Greek and Lithuanian. Brugmann also has neglected to 
mention Bezzenberger’s name in connection with this important 
point in I. E. accentuation; see his Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, Vol. I, §§671, 677. 

On p. 4 of my article, line 6 from the bottom, read sy//adbles for 
monosyllables ; on p. 36, line 17 from the bottom, @6ncavpdéy for 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Principles of English Etymology. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT. First 
Series: The Native Element. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887. xxxiv, 


541 pp. 8vo. 


In Mr. Skeat we have an author who has a just right to construct a work on 
English etymology. He does not address us as “a never writer to an ever 
reader,” but as one who by his genial, painstaking and productive labor of 
many years has won an enviable position in the knowledge of English in its 
entire history. His Etymological Dictionary has superseded its predecessors, 
and as the work of one man struggling against the odds of a new science it 
will always command high admiration. Nothing could therefore be more 
fitting than that Mr. Skeat should prepare a manual setting forth the principles 
followed in his Dictionary, and according to which he would have the elements 
of etymology taught and studied. And such is the avowed purpose of the book 
now before us. 

With the broadest charity for all previous efforts that have been made to 
expound in a compendious manner, and for purposes of class instruction, the 
principles of English etymology, it must be said that little more has been 
effected by them than to create an increasing demand for something better. 
But this little that has been done is just the “ muchel’’ that Mr. Skeat could 
have desired. Forcan an author ask for more than for an eager and a con- 
fiding public that has undergone a preliminary preparation for the acceptance 
of the best that he may be able to offer? However, Mr. Skeat appears not to 
have fully realized the attitude of his public. He has himself perhaps been too 
much engrossed in its gradual training to take an objective view of the progress 
that it has actually made. This is a matter of serious regret. For had Mr. 
Skeat been fully persuaded of the effect produced on teachers and students of 
English by the work of recent scholarship, to which he himself has contributed 
so much, he would certainly in this instance, it must be believed, have written 
a very different book. At a time when such a work as Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary has found its way to every teacher’s table; when the successive 
parts of the great historical dictionary of the Philological Society are eagerly 
awaited by hundreds who never before had so keen an interest in the story 
of their own language; when teachers are struggling with the technical pages 
of Ellis, and looking for a new edition of Sweet’s History of English Sounds ; 
when they are poring over the centuries of a past literature now restored to 
them by the publications of learned societies; when they are delving in 
scientific periodicals and monographs printed in foreign tongues; when, in 
short, they are looking everywhere for help towards release from a trifling 
dilettanteism that has so long enveloped the study of English in a false and 
unsubstantial glamour, surely at such a time, if ever, a writer on the principles 
of English etymology might have, nay, should have, broken with the tradition 
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of treating the subject with something akin to temporizing timidity. That Mr. 
Skeat has thus underestimated the general need, and therefore written a book 
with his eye too much on the past, or at most on a partially misunderstood 
present, has resulted in the production of a work which, with all its merits— 
for it is not without these—must be acknowledged to fall short of the expecta- 
tions first aroused by its announcement. 

But every writer, it may be said, has the right to address a class of his own 
choice, and that the critic should only be concerned in considering how the 
adopted plan of a work has been carried out. According to this primary 
principle of criticism, Mr. Skeat’s book, it must be admitted, will prove good 
reading to such “ beginners in philology” as are here particularly kept in view, 
for “‘a well-experienced archer hits the mark his eye doth level at.” It has 
been Mr. Skeat’s purpose to write a popular book which is ta serve less as an 
end in itself than as a stimulating mean to something better. The reader is 
supposed to be in need of such a general survey of the scope and nature of the 
science of English etymology as shail engender in his mind an interest, and 
(shall it be said?) a respect, which the tradition of the schools has too per- 
sistently withheld from a methodical study of his vernacular. And this 
purpose has been fairly well executed. Here are offered a succession of 
chapters, written in a clear and attractive style, to which the reader is required 
to bring no further preparation than the possession of a well tempered dispo- 
sition to be assured of an introduction to the true significance of a complex 
subject. This concession to the reader’s point of view is the most prominent 
feature of the author’s method, and determines the structure of the entire 
work. 

Coming closer to the work, attention may first be directed to its contents in 
general. The heads of the chapters indicate with sufficient fullness the author’s 
plan ; these may be thus briefly summarized: The composite nature and varied 
sources of the vocabulary; Dialects in the Middle English and in the Anglo- 
Saxon periods ; History of the long vowels; The cognate Teutonic and the 
cognate classical languages; Grimm’s law; Verner’s law; Ablaut ; Umlaut ; 
Prefixes and suffixes; Derivation from roots; Modern English spelling; 
Phonetic spelling ; English consonants ; Phonological changes; Doublets and 
compounds; Early words of Latin origin; The Celtic, the Scandinavian, 
the Old Friesic and the Old Dutch element; Effects of accent. These are 
mostly topics of fundamental importance in an historical sketch of the lan- 
guage ; it were cavilling to insist that a different selection and grouping should 
necessarily have been .made. The author’s reader—an exact description of 
him cannot be hazarded—whether reading for an examination in the Civil 
Service, or for any other not too serious purpose, will set a high value on the 
exposition of these topics, and in many instances, doubtless, feel particularly 
edified by those parts which he is least prepared to understand. 

But playing fast and loose in an endeavor to fit a reader to Mr. Skeat’s pages 
is not bringing us, it must be felt, to any fixed line from which to measure in 
more exact criticism. We are therefore compelled to turn back and to start 
afresh by construing the author’s purpose more rigidly than he himself has 
done. The preface opens with a promise which if rightly fulfilled would have 
yielded just the sort of book Mr. Skeat should have written for us. It is there 
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stated that the phonetic laws and the principles of change and growth in words 
according to which the resuits recorded in the Etymological Dictionary have 
been obtained, need to be formulated and illustrated in some definite order. 
This is recognizing a need which is in no sense imaginary. It has been asked 
again and again, why the English etymologist does not take a hint from the 
methods employed, for example, in the domain of French, and deduce a body 
of rules and principles by which his work may be studied in a systematic 
manner; and this necessity has clearly impressed Mr. Skeat, from whose own 
statements one would be led to expect his present volume, as a help to the use 
of his Dictionary, to correspond in the main to Brachet’s Introduction. But 
Mr. Skeat has disappointed this hope. He has neither given us a systematic 
treatise on the phonetics, phonology, and morphology of English, nor even put 
his selected chapters on the history of the language in such form as to consti- 
tute a well planned text-book for elementary classes. And yet, in spite of its 
failures, it is as a text-book in the schools that Mr. Skeat’s book must be 
acknowledged as by far the best that has yet been produced for the subject, 
and as such it can, and it is hoped will, be used with good effect. The 
teacher will, however, have to be on his guard against extreme disproportions, 
such as the undue space allotted to the treatment of Grimm’s law, and will 
have to elicit laws and principles which are often concealed under a mass 
of excellent though not always well elucidated material. He should also be 
able, in many cases, to supplement the author’s views with the results of such 
recent investigations as have here received little or no recognition, and to 
complete chapters that are fragmentary, such, for example, as the ‘“ Note on 
the short vowels ” (p. 71). 

In the hope then that teachers and private students of the elements of 
English philology will make proper use of this volume which is so far in 
advance of all other works of the same class, a few observations will be made 
that may serve to characterize with some minuteness the author’s method, as 
well as modify or correct an occasional statement. 

In the fifth chapter the Anglo-Saxon long vowels are traced to their modern 
products, and since it is acknowledged at page 27 that it is ‘‘ the chief object 
of the present work to exhibit so many examples of regular changes in the 
vowel-sounds as to enable the student to observe some of the phonetic laws 
for himself, or at least to understand them clearly,” this may be taken as a 
typical chapter. This will also be found to belong to the more satisfactory 
portions of the book, for the author desists, for a refreshing moment, from an 
habitual elaboration of arguments to show that English has a history, and 
proceeds directly with the matter of that history, appropriately selecting, on 
the ground of the comparative simplicity of the processes involved, the destiny 
of the long vowels, as a beginning to the study of that complexity of changes 
which, in the course of centuries, has taken place in the language. As a 
general criticism at this point, the suggestion may be ventured that the classi- 
fication of words according to the consonants following the primary vowel 
would with advantage have been subordinated to a more simple and compre- 
hensive outline. In the case, for example, of A.-S. ¢ ($45), the law of change 
in its simplest form might first have been illustrated with a list in which this 
law has been followed with exactness. This would be the type of s¢3—sooth ; 
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dém—doom ; méd—mood ; tél—tool, etc. The remaining products of the same 
original sound could then be given in comprehensive categories ; of these there 
would in this case be two: (a2) The vowel (high-back-narrow-round) has, in 
contrast to the chief law, been shortened. Illustrations are, fot—/foot ; géd— 
good; héd—hood ; céc—cook ; héc—hook, etc. (6) The vowel has been not only 
shortened, but also unrounded and lowered, as in 4réSo0r—brother ; médor— 
mother ; &Ser—other ; bléd—blood ; fldd—flood ; méste—must ; gléf—glove ; dé5— 
doth, etc. Under these heads the classification according to the consonants 
should be retained and made the basis of special observations. A free use, 
moreover, of dialect-forms, particularly of the Scottish, could be effectively 
made to enforce, often by contrast, the course of development followed in 
standard English. Another restriction or two must be made in connection 
with the chapter on the long vowels. The diphthongs, which in the Middle 
English period were developed from a vowel and a following palatal or guttural 
consonant, are here partially merged in the categories of the simple sounds. 
This confusion necessarily occasions a number of additional explanations, but 
these, however carefully made, do not compensate for the lack of such explana- 
tion where it has been omitted, nor do they counterbalance the disadvantage of 
a faulty classification. This important phenomenon, therefore, of the devel- 
opment of a new class of diphthongs, is not sufficiently individualized for the 
beginner, either by the incidental treatment it receives in connection with the 
simple vowels, or by the fuller observations in the chapter on the consonants, 
or by both combined. Again, there is a conspicuous omission of a proper recog- 
nition of the doctrine of open and closed syllables as affecting vowel quantities 
in the Middle Period (notice, however, such incidental remarks as-are found at 
pages 309, 313, etc.). And the principle of sentence-accent is also not well 
grasped, as is shown in the rather curious explanation offered for mot as a 
differentiated form of “ xaught”’: “ By constant use,” we are told, “ zaught was 
often ‘ widened ’ to ot” (p. 55); so too the development of oe, av and a from 
the common base dx (p. 56) would well have served to enforce the same impor- 
tant principle; it is not specific enough to speak merely of “ the indefinite 
article.” 

To pass on to other portions of the work, it will be noticed that in the trans- 
lation of Verner’s law (p. 149), the sonant spirant—the intermediate sound 
between the surd spirant and the ultimately attained sonant stop—is entirely 
suppressed, which for “ the beginner ” must occasion an element of unclearness 
in some of the illustrative examples. And since we are dealing with “ prin- 
ciples,” it is not correct to say (p. 152) that the participle s/agen is the early 
form of the modern s/aim, for the Anglo-Saxon s/agen would have given 
*slawn, just as dragen has given drawn, ‘The forms in the early language, as 
Mr. Skeat well knows, were both s/agen and slegen, and these are both regularly 
represented in the Chaucerian forms s/awen (like dvawen) and s/ayn, and it is 
the latter of these that persists in the present s/ain (cf. fegen> fain). At 
the same page it were better to say that the 7-forms (of the present and first 
preterit stems, as defined later on) have been levelled under the s-forms, than 
to attribute the form-association to the influence of the infinitive alone. And 
now that Mr. Skeat has made use of an excellent term, “‘ form-association,” we 
must wonder that he has not expanded illustrations of this “ principle” to an 
entire chapter, which would have been exceedingly appropriate to his book. 
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Mr. Skeat’s method of dealing with the principle of Ablaut (vowel-grada- 
tion) is too serious a matter to pass without comment. It is difficult to under- 
stand why more care has not been taken in this subject to conform to scientific 
exactness. The chapter opens admirably with the illustration of Aeim-evv, which 
is the best introduction that could be made. But to our great amazement, 
instead of proceeding at once with the drive-class, and then to the choose-class, as 
would have been easy and natural, and made an exposition of ablaut in its main 
features comprehensible at a glance, we find Mr, Skeat suddenly interrupting 
the poetry of true scientific order with the doggerel of a classification which 
has so often been rejected, and which in this instance recoils on its adherent 
with dreadfulhavoc. Furthermore, it were surely not to be expected that in the 
same volume where special attention is given to Verner’s law, ablaut would be 
discussed without the remotest reference to accentuation. This disregard of 
the original shiftings of stress brings with it a train of unhappy consequences : 
nothing is said of syllabic nasals and liquids; the stem of the perfect plural, 
etc., is declared to be “of comparatively small importance” (p. 162) ; the 
significance of classifying stems according to the elements following the vowel 
is not rightly set forth. Mr. Skeat should also have been more exact in describing 
the value of the Gothic breakings a/ and az, and used diacritical marks to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthongs; and his description of the reduplicating 
syllable, “the initial letter of the verb is repeated, followed by the diphthong 
ai,” contains a serious slip of the pen. 

A single observation will be made on the subject of Umlaut (vowel-muta- 
tion). The Teutonic scholar will not permit it to be said that e. g. “ *gold-én 
became gy/d-en quite regularly ” (p. 193, see also p. 197 and §193). Reference 
to Sievers’ A.-S. Grammar, $93, note, will suffice to set the matter right. 

Chapter XVIII, in which there is brought together much excellent material 
on the history of the English consonants, cannot, for want of space, be now 
reviewed with any degree of fullness. A few points only will be lightly 
touched upon. In reporting the changes through which geminated g (cg) has 
passed (p. 365), the author has again failed to distinguish, with elementary 
clearness, important underlying “ principles.” To leave aside the difficult 
matter of exactly determining the early phonetic value of cg, it is quite inad- 
missible to allow a presentation of its subsequent values that does not aim to 
reconcile the apparent incongruity of such facts as: A.-S. seeg > modern sedge ; 
A.-S, secg-an > modern say. Merely to say that “ in some cases A.-S. cg = E. 
y, i. e. is vocalised; as in ecgan, to lay; licgan, to lie ; bycgan, to buy,” is not 
only to declare as true that which is quite impossible, but it is also to create 
the hurtful impression that such matters are the sport of the blindest caprice. 
In like manner no clue is given to an explanation of the origin of the final 
f-sound in words like tough, trough, enough, etc. (p. 361). The delicate factor 
of differentiation of form according to sentence-use is here involved. The 
true solution of this interesting problem, which I hope, on some other occasion, 
to discuss in detail, lies in the direction pointed out by Prof. ten Brink at page 
34 of his Chaucerian Grammar, and may also be inferred from Dr. Karsten’s 
theory for the origin in French of moeuf from modum; -buef < -bodo; blef < 
bladum ; nif < nidum, etc. (Modern Language Notes, III 85 f.). Another 
instance of inexactness of method is furnished in the remark (p. 400) that / 
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‘certainly ends, in some instances, to turn the vowel into the mod. E. long 7”; 
a tendency that is well enough understood to admit of some generalization. 

The short digression on “‘ ghost-words” (p. 398) may be cited in illustration 
of the author’s practice of introducing at times, and in the most genial manner, 
matters of curious knowledge. As ‘‘ghost-words” Mr. Skeat, in his “ Presi- 
dential Address” (the reference is given at p. 399, note 1), designates “ words 
which had never any real existence, being mere coinages due to the blunders of 
printers or scribes, or to the perfervid imaginations of ignorant or blundering 
editors.” Of these spectres it may be permitted to contribute a few specimens 
to the general fund. In the prose preface to the Anglo-Saxon Boethius all the 
printed editions give Auning in place of the manuscript form Ayning (the 
dotted y is unmistakable), In the same line will be found dec Ledene which is 
the creation of Rawlinson’s printer; the manuscript reading is doc Ledene. 
Junius, who prepared the copy used by this printer, wrote both doc and dec in 
one ; whether he first wrote 9, or ¢, he afterwards attempted to change the vowel 
to the alternative form, and in the chances of survival in the printed book the 
lot fell to e. The curious part of the story, however, is that this accident called 
forth from Jacob Grimm an elaborate argument (Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1833, pp. 1586 f.) showing that doc-Ledene, a compound, is the only 
admissible form. Another example, and one that answers more exactly to the 
narrower definition of a “ ghost-word,” occurs in the same text at page 28 (line 
29) of Fox’s edition. Here ormod of the Bodl. MS was misread by Junius, and 
has been retained by all the editors, as crimod. Junius afterwards inserted 
ormod in his marginal readings from the Cotton MS, but this never aroused 
the suspicion of one of the editors, who are, however, all to be praised for 
withholding conjectures as to the etymological relations of their cherished 
crinod. For words which agree with “ ghost-words” in the circumstances of 
their production, but differ from them in being real words, I suggest the name 
mask-words. The fictitious compound Jdec-Ledene is therefore in strictness a 
mask-word. To illustrate further, it is interesting to notice that Tennyson’s 
“wily Vivien” has been playing her rdle under a false name, in a linguistic 
mask. In the recent publication of a ‘ Merlin’ MS, the editor, M. Gaston 
Paris, makes us aware (Introduction, p. xlv) that the name Vivien, for the lady 
of the lake, which appears first in the Lancelot, is a faulty reading for Niniane 
(cf. Modern Language Notes, III 78, note 2). A parallel case in the confusion 
of the same initial letters led the early printers into the error of naming the 
author of the Speculum Stultorum Vigellus, instead of Nigellus ; and the author 
of Piers the Plowman is indebted for one of his names, Robert, to a still more 
curious mistake (Skeat’s ed. 1886, II, pp. xxviii and 131). 

The following varia may be allowed to close this notice: The foot-notes at 
pages 171 and 354 are in conflict with each other. That ‘‘ German editors 
replace w by v” (p. 299) is an anachronism. Dr. Joseph Wright’s investigation 
of the dialect of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire (cf. The Academy, 
March 3, 1888) promises to throw new light on the origin of #4 in words like 
father, mother, hither, etc. (p. 369). The nomenclature as expounded at page 40 
(cf. p. 43, note) is, so far as it relates to the term “Anglo-Saxon,” altogether a 
mistaken one, and only serves tointroduce new and unnecessary complications. 
Finally, the hope remains to be expressed that Mr. Skeat’s Second Series of 
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Principles, which is to complete the plan of the entire work, will not be long 
delayed, and that when it comes it will reveal the author at his best in scientific 
precision in combination with his never failing felicity of presentation. 

JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by JAMes A. H. 
Murray, LL.D. Part III. Batter-Boz. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 
1887. 


An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the manuscript collections of the late 
Joseph Bosworth, D. D., F. R.S. Edited and enlarged by T. NORTHCOTE 
Totter, M.A. Part III. Hwi-Sar. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 
1887. 


The great English dictionary is progressing slowly. The preface to Part II 
(see Journal, VII 514) was dated September, 1885, and that to Part III is dated 
January, 1887, although Part III was not received in this country until some 
months later. It continues to be characterized by fullness and thoroughness, 
and the immense amount of labor necessary to secure these objects causes the 
publication to be necessarily slow. Part III contains 8765 words, of which 
5323 are main words, 1873 combinations, and 1569 subordinate entries. Of the 
5323 main words, 3802 are in current use, 1379 obsolete, and only 142 foreign, 
or imperfectly naturalized. 

Every article is replete with interest and information. A glance at the 
twelve closely printed columns comprising the treatment of the verb Be well 
shows the systematic completeness of the work. We find Buzzard duly 
recorded, but in its usual meaning no earlier example is given than one in a 
letter of Dec, 29, 1880, from Chicago to the Manchester Evening News. Boy- 
cott appears on the last page, the earliest example being from Zhe Times of 
Nov. 20, 1880, so that these two words have come into current use within eight 
years. The earliest example of Boy is from Beket, c.1300. It occurs in both 
Kyng Horn and Havelok the Dane, thought by some to be a quarter of a century 
earlier; but as Dr. Murray assigns the date ¢. 1300 to each of these, he doubt- 
less did not think it necessary to record these passages. It looks singular to 
see the word Bower, as used in Euchre, occurring in literature not earlier than 
1871, and that in Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, when it has been so long used 
colloquially. I doubt not that many American works, such as Baldwin’s 
‘Flush Times,” or Judge Longstreet’s ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,” would show much 
earlier examples. We find Blaze and Biazed, as applied to animals, first used 
in the seventeenth century, but B/aze-faced, so common in this country, is not 
recorded, Both words, as applied to trees, are marked “U. S.,” and the 
earliest examples given are from Wesley’s works, 1737. Blatherskite, spelt also 
Bletherskate, is marked “dial, and U. S. collog.” The latter form is quoted 
from the Scotch song Maggie Lauder, c. 1650, while of the former, the usual 
form in this country, no earlier example is given than one from Bartlett’s 
Americanisms, 1848. While we find many compounds of Blue, and even Blue- 
nose,‘‘a nickname for a native of Nova Scotia” (Judge Haliburton’s Clock- 
maker, 1837-40), we miss the “Blue-hen’s chickens,’ who certainly deserve a 
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position in the great dictionary, if the Blwe-noses are honored with one. Among 
these compounds Blue Peter appears, both in its older nautical sense, and in 
its more recent application to the signal for trumps in Whist, of which the 
earliest example given is from Beeton’s Handy Book of Games, 1875. The 
term has crossed the ocean to this side, and has risen above the level of slang. 
Scotland is credited with the verb Bemd—“ to drink hard,” and the noun 
‘Bender =“ a hard drinker,” but the cognate Americanism “on a bender” finds 
no place, so it must still be relegated to the dictionary of slang. It is some- 
what remarkable that the etymology of Big has not yet been discovered. Dr. 
Murray says that it is “ first known in end of thirteenth c. in writers of North- 
umbria and North Lincolnshire: hence perhaps of Norse origin”—which 
Prof. Skeat had already suggested— “‘ but its derivation is entirely unknown.” 
The earliest example given is from the Havelok. Another common word of 
unknown etymology is Bigot. This part of the dictionary ends with Boz, but 
its use as a pseudonym by Dickens is unrecorded. 

The few illustrations here given show the minuteness with which the vocabu- 
lary of the language is being treated. It would be well if a larger number of 
distinctively American works were read, lest many words, chiefly colloquial, 
should lack record in the pages of this invaluable Thesaurus of the English 
language. It should embrace the whole vocabulary of both branches of the 
English-speaking race, for, when once completed, it will be a «rjua é¢ dei, and 
it is not likely that the work will be done over again within the lifetime of any 
now living, if ever. 

After five years intermission we welcome Part III of the Bosworth-Toller 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary, of which Parts I and II were noticed in this Journal 
(V 359). This part is unaccompanied by any preliminary statement, so that 
we are not informed as to the respective shares of Prof. Toller and the late Dr. 
Bosworth. It will be noticed, however, that the letters of the alphabet are not 
treated as fully as heretofore. Under / we do not find the repetition of Dr. 
Bosworth’s statement that it was pronounced as in Modern English, e. g. A.-S. 
win = wine, which pronunciation is upheld by Dr. Weymouth, but all remarks 
on pronunciation are omitted. I hoped to find some further elucidation of 
icge gold (Beowulf, 1107), and incge léfe (Beowulf, 2577), but nothing further 
has been discovered. In the few words examined I cannot find that any addi- 
tion has been made to Grein from the poetic vocabulary. Prof. Toller’s great 
service to Anglo-Saxon lexicography is the incorporation of the prose vocabu- 
lary with that of the poetry in one work, and the giving us for the first time a 
fairly complete dictionary of the Old English language. An illustration of the 
extent to which the vocabulary is thus increased may be found under vego/. Grein 
gives but ome example from the poetry (Guthlac, 460), which is duly entered ; 
but Prof. Toller divides the meanings of vego/ into three subdivisions, under 
the first of which we have mine, under the second fwo, and under the third ¢ex 
examples from the prose. Also, Grein finds but one compound, regol-faest?, in 
the poetry. This is given by Toller, although with no citation but that from 
Grein, and seven other compounds are added from the prose. This develops 
into more than a column of fine print what occupies four lines in Grein. er 
contra, under reord, but two examples are given from the prose, one from Kem- 
ble’s Matthew, Rushworth MS (here gecySep should be gecypaep, Skeat’s ed.), 
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and one from Smith’s Baeda. All the rest are taken from Grein, and some of 
those given by Grein are omitted. vreodian is given with the example from the 
Elene 1239, after Grein, but with no meaning, only (?). Grein says “ cribrare ?” 
and Zupitza “ zach Grein, sieben,” so the student should have had at least this 
much help to the meaning. Some words just here have been examined, as 
reddan, reéfan, reénig, reénig-mdd, reord-berend, with the result that the only 
citations are those from Grein. The form 7eéni, given by Zupitza, is not noted, 
and reénig-mdéd, Elene 320, is wanting in Grein and here. The inference from 
this is that Prof. Toller has not made use of the glossaries to separate pieces 
of A. S. poetry, as that to Zupitza’s Elene, for example, and has relied upon 
Grein for the poetic vocabulary. Grein’s citations, while very full, and full 
enough for all ordinary purposes, are not complete ; but, except in the case of 
very common words, it would be well for a later lexicographer to make use of 
all available helps to secure completeness in citations of examples. Perhaps 
omissions of words will be found by those who search for them, but it is 
probable that they will be few. Prof. Toller seems to have taken great pains 
to secure accuracy in the prose vocabulary, and is to be congratulated on the 
result. I hope that Part IV is so far advanced that we shall not have to wait 
another five years for it. An appendix will doubtless be needed, but that can 
be prepared more at leisure. James M. GARNETT. 


Epicurea. Edidit HERMANNUS USENER. Leipzig, Teubner, 1887. 


With winning frankness Professor Usener tells us in the preface to his 


Epicurea that he was attracted to Epicurus, not by his admiration of the 
Philosophy of the Garden, but by the difficulty and obscurity of our great 
source of information on the subject, Diogenes Laertius. He cared more for 
the philological nuts to be cracked than for the philosophical fruits to be 
gathered. However, the discovery that much help was to be gained from a 
study of the MSS led from one thing to another. If a part is to be mastered, 
the whole must be understood, and the result is a most important contribution 
to the documentary history of Greek philosophy, and not only so, but a study 
full of interest and instruction even to those homines grammatici who usually 
have little pleasure in Epicurus and things Epicurean. 

After an account of the codices and the principal critical editions of Dio- 
genes L., and after supplementing his own work by a number of emendations, 
Usener takes up the question of the attitude of D. L. towards Epicurus, and 
denies that he was either Epicurean or Empiric. A man who knew no Epicu- 
rean later than the time of Zeno could not have been an Epicurean. A man 
who did not know Sarapion or Glaukias could not have been a physician of the 
Empiric sect. 

As for the sources of D., Usener agrees with Wilamowitz in thinking that it 
is high time to put an end to investigations about your ‘tenth transmitters’ of 
other people’s learning, about Demetrius, Diocles, Favorinus, Why, those who 
have called Diogenes a miserable compiler or an unqualified ass have done 
him too much honor. D. did not rise even to the dignity of being a copyist; 
he merely hired other people to copy for him, and on the strength of this 
literary activity took to himself the glory of authorship. In those days a man 
bought books as one buys wines, and decanted them as one decants wines, not 
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without mixing vintages and blending manufactures. It was a common trick 
of the times to take what we should call text-books or manuals, add, cut out, 
change, and then publish them again under new titles as new books. 
Galen complains of it as Tertullian complains of it, and how justifiable these 
complaints were is shown by specimens of this doctoring process taken from 
the Laertian life of Plato, and from that part of book X which forms the setting 

~of the Third Moral Epistle of Epicurus. In the latter case our friend, whom 
we will continue to call Laertius, sent to the shop a lot of ‘ copy,’ consisting of 
a number of ‘ books’ on the history of philosophy. This work belonged to a 
much earlier period, say to the time of Nero or the Flavii, and was addressed 
to some Neronian blue-stocking like Pamphila or to some of the concumbentes 
Graece of Juvenal. Together with this work were sent four compositions by 
Epicurus himself, and also a scholarly epitome of the Duties of the Sage 
according to Epicurus. The wild medley that ensued is what we have in our 
texts. But let us forgive Diogenes for the sake of the precious letters of Epi- 
curus, without which we should be debarred from access to the esoteric disci- 
pline of the school. Unfortunately the terminology employed itself needs a 
key, and Professor Usener declines the task of interpreting the language of 
the epistles and contents himself with indicating the sources and the methods. 
As to the genuineness of the letters, the first, the Epistle to Herodotus, is above 
suspicion. The second, the Epistle to Pythocles, was not written by Epicurus 
himself, but made up by an Epicurean from the master’s work tepi dicewc. 
The only passage that may have been taken as it stands from Epicurus is the 
prooemium, but all of it goes back to the master, always, of course, with the 
reservation that Epicurus himself drew largely on his predecessors for his 
explanations of physical phenomena. The third letter, the Epistle to 
Menoeceus, is written with great care. We are called on to note the equable 
cadence of the periods, the dainty pointedness of the language, and the almost 
Isocratean avoidance of hiatus—a mechanical excellence, by the way, which 
we find in some of the poorest writers. This elegance of style—which Epi- 
curus notoriously not only neglected but despised—might at first make us 
suspicious of the genuineness of this production, but the fact is that by far the 
most of Epicurus’ works belonged to the class of irouvfuata of which no style 
was expected, and that he has been judged by these rather than by those frag- 
ments in which we can trace the same elegance of style that characterizes the 
third epistle. But the genuineness is put beyond a doubt by the testimony 
not only of Clemens Alex. and Laertius, but of Seneca, Sextus Emp., Lactan- 
tius, and Ambrosius, the last named of whom actually translates one passage 
and summarizes another. 

The last Epicurean contribution is the Abe/lus vere aureus Kipiar d6€at, Cicero’s 
vatae sententiae (de fin. II 7, 20), which Usener prefers to call se/ectae sententiae on 
the strength of another passage of Cicero (de nat. deor. I 30, 85) and by reason of 
the appropriateness of the designation. This selection, however, was no more 
made by Epicurus himself than the aphorisms of Hippocrates were put together by 
Hippocrates, or the problems of Aristotle by Aristotle. The choice, after we 
pass the first four (7) rerpagdpuaxoc), does not seem to have been wisely directed. 
Leading doctrines have been omitted, secondary ones introduced. And then 
there are traces of the rude severance of sentences from their context, there 
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are inconsequences of arrangement, there are doublets upon doublets, proofs 
enough in all conscience to sustain Gassendi in his thesis that the Kipza: d6Faz, 
like the Enchiridion of Epictetus, was a selection from the various works of 
the philosopher. 

To these four important documents Usener has added not only all the frag- 
ments of Epicurus that have come down to us from antiquity, but also the 
various references to his doctrines. Needless to say the fragments of Philo- 
demus have had a special fascination for the editor of the Epicurea, who says 
with the openness of a great scholar, ‘ fateor hic illic me cum litteras sensu 
cassas adponere taederet, ultra probabilitatem lusisse potius quam restituisse,’ 
and actually indulges in a laugh at an exploded conjecture of his own. 

In fine, the work is the fruit of many years of labor, and that the labor of a 
great master. It is the bulkiest book that bears the honored name of the 
editor, and the meagre outline given here fails utterly to do justice to the im- 
portance of the work in matter and in method. 


B. L. G. 


Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer 
Zeit. Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache von ADOoLF SOCIN. 
Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1888. 


The relation of the various German dialects to a generally recognized Schrift- 
sprache, their struggle for supremacy as affected by political, religious and other 
circumstances, presents one of the most interesting and difficult problems of 
philological criticism. Twice in the earlier history of the German language 
an approximate unity seems to have been attained, and the final supremacy of the 
present New High Germanas the dominant literary speech cannot be dated earlier 
than the German classics of the eighteenth century. A book which undertakes 
to give the history of this gradual development can be written from two points 
of view. The author may give us his own results, based upon extensive inves- 
tigation of the subject, with due recognition of the work of those scholars who 
have labored in the same line. But he may also refrain from making original 
investigations, simply presenting what others have thought and discovered con- 
cerning the problems in question. The present volume belongs to the latter 
class. It is agreeable to notice that its young author does not impose upon us 
immature views of his own, which in the face of the vast material would at 
best be the repetition of others. We find in a careful and diligent manner 
here recorded the results of the work of leading investigators in the field, and 
beginners in the study of German philology will doubtless read Socin’s book 
with much benefit. The author’s shyness in the expression of original opinions 
should not, however, have been carried so far as to cause him to refrain from 
pointing out new fields of inquiry, from propounding new problems and 
opening up suggestive perspectives. The book is written in a singularly cir- 
cuitous style, which makes it a task to struggle through the 536 pages. 

J.G. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MusEUM. Vol. XXXIX.! 


Pp. 1-26. Ed. Zarncke. Parallels to the elopement in Miles Gloriosus. 
Rohde, Bacher, and Ribbeck have already called attention to a similar plot in 
the Arabian Nights. In the same line Z. discovers new instances. Closely 
akin to the plot in our play is the Albanian story of ‘ The priest and his wife,’ 
and the Syrian tale of the ‘ Rich Jew and his wife,’ where the intercourse is 
carried on by means of a secret door and an underground passage. More 
finished instances of the same tendency are ‘La buona Grazia del Gobbo’ 
in Italian, and the Turkish story called by Radloff ‘Das mit List gefreite 
Madchen,’ and ‘ Kamaralsaman and the wife of the jeweler’ of the Arabian 
Nights. The legends of ‘ The wife of the goldsmith’ and ‘ The faithful fisher- 
man’s son’ and Inclusa of the Seven Sages stand in closer relation to M. G. from 
the fact that they are acted on the seashore and the abduction is accomplished 
by sea. The legend of Inclusa embodied in the framework of the Seven Sages 
has travelled through the civilized world. Both have the opening of the wall 
and the escape by sea. In both the husband is duped and assists the lovers in 
their flight. And as in the Arab. Nights Kamaralsaman makes a present of a 
female slave, so M. G. makes a present of Palaestrio. So many points in com- 
mon are not accidental, but the original Greek legend must have been the basis 
of these stories. 


Pp. 27-33. O.Apelt. Sextus Empiricus. Conjectural emendations on 15 
passages. 


Pp. 34-64, 239-59. J. Beloch. Financial history of Athens. 1. Taxation of the 
allies. Pericles, Thuc. II 13, puts the annual contributions of the confederate 
states at 600 talents, while the lists from 466-5 to 440-39 show that the taxation 
amounted to 460 talents. After the incorporation of Aegina the tribute never 
rose above 400 talents. To reach so high a figure Pericles must have added 
the revenues from Samos and the customs levied on the Thracian Bosporos. 
The estimate of Aristides had been doubled in 425-4, and when in 414 the 
enormous expenses of the war demanded larger revenues and many of the 
allies threatened to revolt, political reasons suggested a change. A system of 
duties replaced the tribute. 

2. Kirchhoff’s view that besides the sacred treasury there was also a secular 
depository is untenable. After a certain time the surplus of the tribute was 
consecrated to Athena Polias and merged with the income of the temple. So, 
strictly speaking, there was no state treasury. 


1 The report of the Rh. Mus., which has fallen into arrears owing to the illness and the 
death of our lamented collaborator, Professor John H. Wheeler, will be brought up as soon as 
possible,—Eprtor A. J. P. 
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3. The revenues of temples came from the temple lands of Attica, the 
KAnpovyiat, the atapyf of the tribute, and a tenth of confiscated property. 
Guided by the income of the Delian temple B. gives a probable estimate for 
that of Athena. Adding the income of Athena Nike, 1 talent, and rév dAAwv 
Gedv, 13 talents, we have before the Peloponn. war 44 talents annually ; after the 
conquest of Lesbos, 51 talents annually; after increasing the tribute, 425, 59 
talents annually ; after the Sicilian catastrophe, 4o talents annually. 

4. Salary of the judges. The pay of two obols at the beginning of the war 
was raised by Cleon to three after the victory of Sphakteria, and entirely 
abolished in the spring of 411. From Aristophanes it appears that the two obols 
were again in vogue in 406, and the item d«wBeAiav on the budget shows that this 
rate had continued since 409. The trifling amounts paid under this item do 
not justify us in referring it, with Boekh, to the theorikon. Beloch calculates 
the sum paid to the judges in 410-9 at 33% talents, while the annual expenses on 
the courts from 425-4-13-12, when the rate was three obols and the empire 
more extensive, at 100 talents. 

5. The cost of the Peloponnesian war. To the middle of the year 422 the 
average annual expense amounted to 1500 talents, or in all 13,400 talents. In 
413 the total had been increased to 26,000. After the last date, owing to the 
uncertain extent of the empire and the tribute’s being collected in the form of 
eikooT#, even an approximate calculation is not possible. During this period 
the fleet subsisted largely on contributions laid on hostile towns. Adopting, 
however, an annual average of 1100 talents, B. brings the entire cost of the war 
to 35,000 talents. 

6. The function of topiorf#¢. The board consisted of 10 (?) members, and 
had to do with the épo¢ ypyudtwy anda general control over the financial 
affairs of the state, a duty similar to that of the later 6émi ry dsocxgjoe, B. 
thinks the office came into existence on account of the financial difficulties of 
413, and continued through all the troubled years down to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


Pp. 65-72. F. Marx. Animadversiones criticae in Scipionis Aemiliani his- 
toriam et Gracchi orationem adversus Scipionem, 1. Valerius Maximus’ 
account of the famous words, Sat bonae ac magnae sunt, is pure invention. 
Lucius inaugurated the lustrum 612-142, and not Scipio (Cic. De Orat. 11, 
208). 2. Scipio was sent as ambassador to Ptolemy Physcon after his censor- 
ship, and not before, as Cic. has it. 3. Some corrections in the speech of C, 
Gracchus. 


Pp. 73-117. Zielinski. Two groups in the Nat. Mus. at Naples. I. One 
is the marble group called Sacrifisio a Cerere. It represents the sacrifice of a 
pig. In front is the bending figure of a youth blowing the fire. To the rear 
is an elderly person standing erect with a knife in his right and holding in his 
left hand the foot of the beast which is plunged in a cauldron. The group is 
not complete as it has been supposed to be. The fact that the standing figure 
is attentively watching something before him, and that the work is more care- 
fully finished on the side now out of sight, brings Z. to the belief that the 
point of view must be partially shifted. Five repetitions of the same scene 
on bas-reliefs, cameos, etc., corroborate his view. The group is traced back to 
Lykiskos, the son of Myron. 2. The bronze figure of the Capitol drawing a 
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thorn out of his foot has a striking similarity to the fire-blower. It is found 
to have the same development. It is archaic and the original of the Castellani 
and others. The author is perhaps Strongylon, a contemporary of Lykiskos, 
also of the school of Myron. 


Pp. 118-40. Theo. Kock. Aristophanes as poet and politician. I. How 
far is Aristophanes justified in his boast that, unlike his rivals, he did not 
impose on his audience by bringing forward the same subjects from time to 
time? K. holds that his claim is just. While the choice of subject was often 
determined by the tendency of the play, and so far demanded repetition, this 
repetition was not due to lack of resource ; it is only a proof of his earnest- 
ness. The effort to overthrow the demagogues, the resistance to modern 
tendencies in religion, education, poetry, the exposure of the jugglery of the 
soothsayers, the exhibition of the poverty of the people, are themes that neces- 
sarily occupy many of his pieces. But in the matter of plot there is no recur- 
rence found and his invention is truly ‘wonderful, cava Kove. tyyai, dwdexdxpovvov 
td oréua. From the Acharnians to the Plutus every situation is brand-new. 
As for the economy, we can judge only by the extant comedies. In all these 
the movement is the same. The prologue expounds the thesis, which is main- 
tained according to the dialectic method, however disguised by brilliant situ- 
ations, and this constructive part is followed bya series of loosely built scenes, 
forming what may be called the illustrative part. The pieces always end with 
the triumph of the main idea. The variations from this scheme are for the 
most part only apparent and result from the necessities of the situation, as in 
the Frogs. 

II. The independent position of the comic poets between the different 
parties and orders of society can only be explained when we assume that they 
were actuated by a sincere patriotism. Like the rest of them, Ar. was per- 
suaded of the corruption of democracy and ochlocracy, and history has sanc- 
tioned his opinion. Brought up to admire the heroes of Marathon, he devoted 
his services to the true aristocracy of Athens. He was no mere farce-maker 
without moral earnestness. He was an aristocrat from conviction. 


Pp. 141-150. Deecke. The leaden plate of Magliano. D. corrects here 
and there the translation of Teza, and after a minute examination of every 
word, comes to the conclusion that the Etruscan language, though closely akin 
to Greek, belonged to the Italic group of the Indo-European. 


Pp. 151-55. F. Biicheler emends and interprets a Greek inscription from 
the temple of Karnak. It probably dates from the period between 150 B. C. 
and 150 A. D. 


Pp. 156-68. Ancient and modern metricians allow in an iambic distich 
a dimeter and a trimeter, as in the frg. of Archil, aivé¢ tig avOpdrwv dde | dp’ 
GAdrné Kaierog Evvwvinv, As this form is counter to the epodic idea, and as 
Horace does not use it in ten epodes, W6lfflin questions the tradition and 
supposes that the fable from which the Archilochian fragment comes was a 
part of a longer composition. 

Plato, Phaedo rood. I. Bywater reads eite dry 67) kai brwe mpocayopebouer. 

A. Frankel. The sources of the speeches in Arrian’s Anabasis. One part 
of the speeches is brief and suited to the situations ; another is wordy and 
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rhetorical. The latter has a great similarity to the speech of Alexander at 
Ipsus as given by Curt. Productions of so different a character must come 
from different sources, and Frankel thinks that Arrian in the longer speeches 
has followed Kleitarchos and Kleobulos. 

Siegelin follows Strabo’s authority in placing the route of Hannibal through 
the marshes of the Po, and not those of the Arno. 

O.Crusius. The Fabiani in the Lupercalia festival. We know from Ovid’s 
Fasti, 5, 74, that the fada played a part in the rites of the dead, and C. thinks 
there is sufficient reason for supposing that it was also employed in the festival 
of the Lupercalia. Granting so much, this at once affords an etymology for the 
name Fabius, and explains the close relation between the Fabiani and Quin- 
tiliani and the traditional connection of these families with the Lupercalia. 


Pp. 169-208. In a long article Hirzel arrives at the conclusion that 
évreAéyera and évdeAéyera in their philosophical use correspond to évépyeva and 

Pp. 209-30. F. Koepp. Syrian wars of the first Ptolemies. This is an 
attempt to fix the date of the wars referred to in Theocritus V 86, and a 
detailed account of the history of this period. 


Pp. 231-8, 428-45, 566-80. Stangl gives a text criticism of the scholiasts 
of the Ciceronian speeches. 

Pp. 260-73. G. Faltin. The battle of Trasimenus according to Polybius 
and Livy. The battlefield in Polybius is not only quite different from that in 
Livy, but in the account of the fight the Greek historian follows closely a locality 
which he had pictured to himself. By his description of the ground, disposi- 
tion of the troops, and the carrying out of a plan, he shows that he had a clear 
conception of the battle. If, however, we compare his account with the actual 
locality, there is no correspondence. So we arrive at the conclusion that, in 
spite of careful elaboration, he was unacquainted with the region. The nar- 
rative of Livy, on the other hand, suits the ground, and from a military point 
of view the arrangement of the forces and the course of action are intelligible 
throughout. 


Pp. 274-92. Biicheler. Conjectanea. B. makes a number of conjectures 
for Theocr., reproduces an Egyptian papyrus containing a metrical account in 
Greek of a war against Blemyas, and compares it with qnother in the posses- 
sion of Weidmann. From a neglected passage in Lydus, evidently drawn 
from a more ancient source, Claudian, the poet, turns out to be a Paphlagonian. 
Then follow remarks on Juv. IV 94, and a dozen passages in Plautus, besides 
notes on Persius, Lucil., Attalus Stoicus, Xenophon, and Varro. 

Pp. 293-300. Koehler. Exegetical and critical notes on the fragments of 
Antigonos of Karystos. 

Pp. 301-20. Th. Zielinski. The death of Cratinus. The manner of 
Cratinus’ death, as recorded by Ar. Peace 7or foll., is a joke, and more than 
that, the daté is a joke. The man who won a victory with his Ivrivy over the 
Clouds in 423 could not have died in 425—the date of the Lacedaemonian 
invasion, in which the fatal jar of wine is supposed to have been shattered. 
Furthermore, Z. thinks, on the strength of a scholion on the Birds 521, that 
he brought his Néveove on the stage again 415. 
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Thucydides and Diodorus. ‘J. M. Stahl finds that Thuc. II 70, 4 can be 
supplemented from Diod. XII 46, 7, and Diod. XII 62, 6-7 by Thuc. IV 12, 3. 
The close correspondence of the historians throws light on the question as to 
how Thuc. was used by Diod.—In Herodian V 7, 4 Stahl reads seicavre¢ 
instead of ol¢ oreicavtec. 

Kirchner. Trustworthiness of the documents in the speeches of Dem. In 
two instances K. identifies the persons in Dem. with names discovered on the 
inscriptions. 

Heylbut. Musonius and Sotion. A comparison with passages in Seneca De 
Ira.—Heylbut also has a note on the value of Felicianus’ edition of Aris- 
totle 1542. 

Schanz. Transmission of Ovid’s libellus de medicamine faciei. The piece 
seems not to have belonged to the Carmina amatoria and S. is unable to bring 
himself to believe that Ovid is the author. 

An Oscan inscription. F. B[iicheler]. B. undertakes to account for the 
gaps in the poem by restoring the columnar arrangement of the archetype. 

The Golden Fish of Vettersfelde, discovered in 1882 and now in the Berlin 
Museum, was supposed by Furtwingler to have been the blazon of a shield and to 
date from the sixth century B.C. But, as in the case of the only other bronze 
fish existing from antiquity(Momms.CIL. I 532 7 6231), Gardthausen is of opinion 
that it is a tessera hospitalis given by a Scythian prince, who had a Greek 
goldsmith in his service, to a friend in Nieder-Lausitz. 

Pp. 321-38. Hiller. Contributions to the history of Greek Literature. 
The beginning of Tragedy. It is doubtful whether Aristotle considered 
Thespis the originator of tragedy. 

Pp. 339-47. Dziatzko. The MSS of Terence. Dziatzko had already shown 
that the chronological order of the plays of Terence (An. Hec. Heaut. Eun. 
Phorm. Ad.) corresponds generally to the order in the didascaliae (An. Eun. 
Heaut. Phorm. Hec. Ad.) if we count, as the grammarians did, from the first 
actual representation, which shifts the place of Hec. from 589 A. U. C., when 
it could megue spectari neque cognosci, to 574, when it was acted as plane nova. 
The only discrepancy relates to Eun.and Heaut. But it is of nomoment when 
we have the reversed order in codex Lipsiensis and ina Paris MS. So also 
are they quoted by Geppert, who had access to MSS of the tenth century. 

Pp. 348-58. Krumbacher. A new codex of the grammar of Dositheus. 
Sangallensis was for a long time the only MS known of this writer. A few 
years ago the fragmentary Monacensis was found. Now K. has discovered 
another, Harleian 5642 Saec. IX, X. The cod. Sang. is second in descent 
from a lost cod. x, and from the same original x there existed a cod. z. This 
was torn, and from its pieces were copied the greater part of Harleianus and 
the Monac. as follows: 


Sang. Monac, Hari. 


— 
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Pp. 359-407, 521-57. O.Hense. The order of the Eclogae in the Florile- 
gium of Stobaeus. In an article of 86 pages H. goes into a careful and elabo- 
rate comparison of the editions and MSS of Stob., and with the aid of long 
comparative tables is able to make a new arrangement of the eclogae. Critical 
and philological notes follow. 


Pp. 408-27. F. Biicheler. Old Latin. Continuation from XXXVII 4.! 
Fontensa in Placidus under F p. 45, 4 (Deuerling), glossed by ostenta, should 
be frontesia, with which comp. Greek Bpovrh, Bpovrhotoc, Bpéuecv, fremere, and 
the suffix has its parallel in Ocvesia and the like. It may then be Old Italian, 
but the Etruscan frontac = fulguriator makes it likely that frontesia was intro- 
duced by the Etruscan disciplina, the Etruscan haruspices. filius belongs to the 
same radical with fe/are. It means ‘ suckling,’ and there are traces that filius 
originally connoted the mother. In Plautus we never find mi fii, the father 
Says mi gnate or gnate mi, and terrae filius, fortunae f., albae gallinae f., perpe- 
tuate the old distinction. Romulus is 2. Martis, or Mavortius, but Lupae filius. 
Many words have the same sound with different origin and significance, and 
vice versa. There are four imare’s—limare from lima ‘a file,’ imare from limus 
‘a girdle,’ Amare from limus ‘mud,’ mari =rimari. On the other hand, 
adcesso (acci2) became regularly arcesso and accesso (see the MSS of Persius 2, 
45 and 5,172) and accerso. In the first century after Christ, avcesso was distin- 
guished from accerso, was derived from arcere and limited to the meaning accusare. 
False etymology was also at work in duploma for diploma, comp. duplum, primi- 
legium for privilegium (comp. primus), and Octimber for October (comp. imber). The 
odd circumstance that there is no imcinctus ‘ ungirt’ in Latin is explained by the 
close likeness to imciems already used for éyxvoc, éyxiuwv, and incinctus was not 
formed for fear of a xaxéugarov, oletum may come from olere, but it is probably 
a euphemistic homonymy for an o/etum corresponding to yédavoy, inasmuch as 
oletum never means anything except stercus humanum—the greater, to be sure, 
including the less, as in Pers. 1, 112: imlicere, inlex, inlecebrae lead us to expect 
inlicium, and illicium does occur in Varro R. R. 3, 16 and elsewhere, but Varro’s 
use of it rests on a false etymology. The in/icium of the old consular formula 
(voca inlicium Quirites ad me) is an hypostasis of im loco (ilico), Greek words 
adopted into Latin may occur more frequently in the adoptive than in the 
national language, and sometimes with peculiar modifications and meanings. 
Comp. cyma, bolarium. patus in Querolus Sc. 1 is taré¢ from and 
is formed like dvvaréc, Ovyréc. Of Latin words in Greek note dwvatixh, formed 
after donativum. From garum came yapydpuoy, or rather yapdpiov = Badov. 
The Greek equivalent of toga is r#Bevvoc or THBevva, evidently a Latin word 
Graecized. Both “ga and tebenna come from éegore (teg-fa, tefa, teba). In this 
connexion distinguish between éigi//um (tégillum) from tegere, and tigi/lum from 
tignum, luppiter Zigillus belongs to the former word, which under the 
former 4igi//um has been glossed tuguriolum. Another Latin word disguised 
in Greek is tood¢ hasta (comp. Umbr. Hosto). Finally, B. takes up /lcipedia 
(Petr. Sat. 75), which is compounded like acupedia ‘swift foot.’ A fulcipedia is 
one who wishes to appear taller than she is, who mounts her high horse. Cf. 
Hesych. brav éavtiy éxaipy Td waxporépay gaivecbat, where 


1See A. J. P. VI 243. 
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-tny- is to be explained by wadiunnya. Cf. 741 Cassandra caliguria.—mufrius 
in mufrius non magister (Petr. Sat. 58) is = uvOnrhp. ab acia et acu (ib. 72) is 
equiv. to ad ove‘ from A to Z,’ and donatus (ib. 74) comes from Jonum, as malatus 
orvyvéc from malum,' 

Pp. 446-57. Von Hertling. History of the Politics of Aristotle in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Von Hertling disproves successfully, it seems, a view prevalent 
among editors of the Politics that the commentary of Albertus Magnus was 
written after and influenced by that of his pupil Thomas Aquinas. 


Pp. 458-65. Stahl. A supposed amnesty of the Athenians. In the life 
of Thucydides, by Marcellinus (32-34) there is a mention of an amnesty 
granted by the Athenians after the disaster in Sicily. This is not supported by 
any other writer. Passages in Andocides (1, 67; 1, 80) indicate the contrary, 
and Thuc. VIII 70,1 clearly militates against it. Thuc. refers to the spring of 
411, when a new amnesty bill would hardly have been necessary. 


Pp. 466-80. In Prot. 312e Stahl proposes to read repi ovrep Kai érioracta: (sc. 
moti.) 

A. Riese thinks he lights upon a German name in Strab. VII 7, 4, Seci@ayKoe 
(r=c) = Xeyibayxog — Siegdank. 

C. Wachsmuth. On the order of the apophthegms of Demetrios in the 
Vienna collection. 

F. Leo. Stichi Plautinae versus Ambrosiani. 

Hoffmann. Rivalry of Laberius and Syrus. Macrob. Sat. II 7, 2, Laberium 
Caesar invitavit ut prodiret in scaenam et ipse ageret mimos quos scriptitabat 
(not with Teuffel, mimum quem scripserat). H. shows that historians of 
literature are mistaken in supposing that the contending parties appeared in 
ready-made pieces. As the challenge of Syrus reads ‘ ut singuli secum posita 
in vicem materia pro tempore contenderent,’ they exhibited their wit in the 
manner of improvisation. 

Schwabe. Birthplace of Phaedrus. S.,in his answer to W5lfflin, quotes Ph. 
V 52 as implying on the part of the poet that he stood nearer the Greeks than 
Aesop and Anacharsis, that his native land was Thrace, and that he was born 
in Pieria, where Mnemosyne bore the Muses to Jove. Furthermore, H. ques- 
tions the possibility of explaining mater me enixa est figuratively. 

L. Traube. The Latin Josephus. The correspondence between Albar of 
Cordova and Bodo-Eleazar (840 A. D.) brings to light that the real author of 
the so-called Hegesippus was still known, and that at the time a MS bore his 
name. 

Krumbacher finds on examination that the Harleian MS contains all the 
books of the grammarian Diomedes. Going back to the same archetype as 
the Puteanus and the other codices, it affords nothing new in the line of textual 
criticism. 

Lists of Greek kings. Busolt maintains Unger’s opinion in referring the 
lists to Ephoros, showing at the same time the dates are not based on historical 
evidence, but arranged according to a system founded on the supposed length 
of a generation in the age of Aristotle. 


1 Comp. Alexis fr. 96, 7 (III 422 Mein.): rvyxdvee uixpa tis Tats Bavxiow 
which may explain Ta wadaa cattipara.—B. L. G. 
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Pp. 481-90. Kekulé. Arrangement of the figures on the east gable of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. Want of symmetry is the weakness of Curtius. 
Accepting the principle of Treu, K. insists still further on agreement through- 
out. The close correspondence in the five central figures, the horses, and 
those on the extreme right and left suggests a similar disposition of the 
remaining figures, as Kekulé sets forth in detail, which we cannot follow here. 


Pp. 491-510. Roemer. Criticism of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. The pas- 
sages on the text criticism are too numerous to be specified. A new collation 
of the Parisian MS Ac. is needed, and even after the skilful hand of Spengel, 
the work on the text is by no means finished. 


Pp. 511-20. W. Gilbert. Text criticism of Martial. 
Pp. 558-60. F.B. Oscan inscription. 


Pp. 561-65. Kalkmann. Hesiod’s meydAat’Hoia: in Pausanias. Pausanias 
quotes the katddvyoc yuvatxov and the ’Hoiaz in several different ways, so that a 
discussion has arisen as to the number of poems. K. comes to the conclusion 
that the weyadac ’Hoiac was the general title including both works. 


Pp. 581-606. O.Crusius. A didactic poem of Plutarch. Galen’s Ilporper- 
TiKoc tac Téyvac was the introduction of a larger work, Ilporp, éxi iarpixiy, 
of which the opening words remain in the last sentence of our fragment. 
After the loss of the principal part the title was accordingly changed. It is 
generally allowed to be by G. The inferiority in composition compared with 
his other works, and the difference in style of the different parts, are supposed 
to be the result of the various sources from which the lecture is drawn. Poetic 
language appears in chapters II and III, and later the rhythmic movement is 
so clear that a metrical reconstruction has been possible. Several sources 
have been proposed. The clue to the authorship C. finds in the so-called 
Lamprias Catalogue of Plutarch, where aAdywv (sc. Adyoc) is 
cited. The contents of our piece betray a familiarity with Plut. both in thought 
and treatment, and there is sufficient evidence to prove that G. used that 
author. 


Pp. 607-19. Th. Bergk. Tapia: and the authorship of Themistocles. The 
article was found among B.’s papers, and is published by Hinrichs, though it 
is neither complete nor furnishes anything new. 


Pp. 620-40. F. B. Conjectanea. 1. On Hesychius. 2. A Gr. epitaph. 
3. An elegy of Propert. on the death of Marcellus, the son of Octavia. 

With reference to the attitude of the Ionians in the battle of Salamis, A. 
Bauer finds the account as given by Hdt. to be correct. Variations in later 
writers are due to rhetorical exaggerations. 

O. Crusius. A reply to the remarks of Reinesius on Timocles the tetra- 
logue. 

Ribbeck proposes to read in Tac. Dial. 32, quasi una ex sordidissimis man- 
cipits destituatur, instead of artificiis discatur. 

Sommerbrodt has collated several writings of Lucian in the Upsala MS. 
The readings frequently agree with the Marcianus. The MS is not older than 
the thirteenth century. 

The subscriptio “ Finit decimus liber Horatii,” found at the end of the 
Ambrosianus O. 136 sup. (=a Kell-Hold.), dating probably from the ninth cen- 
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tury, Zangemeister uses as another argument for his view that Q. Terentius 
Scaurus wrote a book of commentaries to each book of the poet. In vita Sep- 
timii Severi 19 §52, Zangemeister reads et thermae Severianae eiusdemque Septi- 
mianae (MS etiam ianae)in Transtiberina regione, observing that the locality 
was called Septimiana and that it still goes by the name ‘il Settignano.’—Z. 
shows that R or & in itinerary MSS does not, as Bergk thought, mean ratio or 
vasta (German), but that it stands for reguire, and is regularly used where the 
sum of shorter distances added is too large or too small and an examination is 
necessary: r: quinque supersunt. s signifies sum, not stadia,as: hic s[unt] XI 
minus, Sic is employed where the minor distances correspond to the sum 
total. 

Deecke connects the Etruscan evus (sun) with aruo, aruna, Gr. épv-0-pédc, Ital. 
ru-d-iro-s, rb-h-it, riibére, rufus. Lusnei (moon) is the long form of /usxna from 
luxsna by a favorite Etr. metathesis. To this corresponds Lat. /uma, Gr. 
Abyvoc. He is not sure of a connection with At-Opov and /ustrum. 


ANDREW FOssuUM. 


RomMANIA, Vol. XVI (1887). 
Janvier. 


P. Meyer. Le roman des trois ennemis de homme par Simon. Some time 
ago the public librarian of Orléans discovered, in the binding of a book in 
his library, several leaves of parchment containing fragments of an Old French 
poem. On being submitted to M. Paul Meyer, these fragments were discovered 
to be portions of the unpublished and scarcely known metrical romance above 
mentioned, of which there is supposed to be in existence only a single com- 
plete copy, preserved in MS 5201 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris. 
The poem has not before, so far as known, been made the subject of study. 
The “three enemies” here celebrated are “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil,” the subject being one of the commonplaces of the pious literature of the 
Middle Ages. The poem would seem not to be, strictly speaking, translated 
from the Latin, but to have rather the character of a compilation of materials 
gathered from various sources, including the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the poets of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. Unlike most of 
the productions of the time, this poem bears the name of its author, Twice 
he speaks of himself, with touching humility, as “le pauvre Simon,” not, how- 
ever, from a vain desire for literary renown, but in order that grateful readers 
may be mindful of him in their prayers. Nothing is known of our “ Simple 
Simon,” other than that having first lived in the world, he afterward entered a 
religious order. He is not to be identified with any one of the Simons other- 
wise known in Old French literature. The general characteristics of his 
language would indicate that the poem belongs to the first half of the thirteenth 
century. As to the value of conclusions drawn from a study and comparison of 
the rhymes, M. Meyer remarks: “Il y a longtemps que j’ai appris 4 suspecter la 
solidité des arguments qu’on tire des rimes. Je montrerai un jour que la 
plupart des manuscrits du roman de Troie, de Benoit de Sainte-More, et 
notamment celui d’aprés lequel a été faite I’édition que nous avons de ce 
poéme, appartiennent a une rédaction qui a subi, en ce qui concerne les rimes, 
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des remaniements considérables.” For purposes of comparison the Orléans 
fragments, containing in all some 675 verses, are here printed face to face with the 
corresponding passages from the Paris codex. As an appendix to the above 
study there follows a detailed ‘ Notice du ms. de l’Arsenal 5201.” This MS 
is mentioned as early as 1815 by Roquefort, but has not before been turned to 
account, nor have its contents been analyzed. It contains a large number of 
poems, grouped here by M. Meyer under 17 rubrics, with extracts and refer- 
ences to other MSS containing the same texts. 


Antoine Thomas. Lettres latines inédites de Francesco da Barberino. M. 
Thomas here publishes several of Barberino’s letters, discovered by him in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna subsequently to the publication of his work on 
Francesco da Barberino et la littérature provencgale au moyen dge. The first and 
most important of these letters is one addressed, in the name of the Imperial 
Roman crown, ad serenissimum Henricum imperatorem (Henry VII), exhorting 
him to come to Rome to receive the coronation. In style and spirit it may be 
compared to Dante’s first Latin letter, in which, apropos of Henry’s approach, 
he invites all Italy to rejoice at the arrival of her spouse. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Le poéme barcelonais en l’honneur de Ferdinand le 
Catholique. Article complementary to one in Rom. XI 333 ff. M. M.-F. dis- 
covers, in a work recently published, that eleven strophes (out of fifteen) of a 
poem presented in 1520 to the Emperor Charles V are all but identical with as 
many strophes of a poem offered fifty years later to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and published by M.-F. in the Romania. The earlier text is here printed and 
availed of to emend various unsatisfactory readings of the other version. 


Mélanges. I. G. Paris. Une version orientale du théme de A//’s well that 
ends well, There have been hitherto known but three versions of the curious 
tale borrowed by Shakspere from Boccaccio (Decam. III 9) for his comedy of 
the above title. The two versions besides Boccaccio’s are (1) an episode of 
the Magus Saga, and (2) Le Chevalereux d’ Artois. M. Paris finds still another 
in W. Radloff’s recently published Preben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen 
tirkischen Stimme.—Il. G. Paris. Sur le roman de la Charrette. In Flamenca, 
v. 673, occurs the word Zyvas, which has been supposed, from the context, to 
be the name of some unknown personage of the Round Table. M. Paris 
shows that the true reading is /’yras (“le héraut”) and traces the allusion 
involved to vv. 5536 ff. of the Charete. The formula, Or est venus gui aunera 
(or gui /’aunera), which occurs in the Charete, and which M. Paris had not met 
with elsewhere, he now discovers in a chanson composed in 1381, disguised 
in two different editions under the form of Or est venus qui l'aimera, the original 
MS, however, reading correctly /aunera.—III. Maurice Prou. Etymologie du 
nom de lieu Chitry. A number of villages in France bear the name of Chitry, 
Chitray, or Chitré. These are all referred to Castriacus, from Castoriacus, indi- 
cating a villa belonging to Castorius.—IV. P. Meyer. Un nouveau manuscrit 
de la légende latine de Girard de Rousillon. At the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
No. 1329.—A. Mussafia and E, Lévy. Corrections au Livre de Courtoisie. Nume- 
rous conjectural emendations to the text and glossary of the Catalan Faced, as 
published by Morel-Fatio, Rom. XV 199 ff. 


Comptes-rendus. Poéme moral. Altfranzésisches Gedicht ... zum ersten 
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Male herausgegeben von Wilhelm Cloetta (M. Wilmotte). This poem, written 
in monorhymed strophes of five Alexandrine verses, presents a treatise on 
morals for the use of ordinary readers. M. Wilmotte subjects to detailed 
examination the editor’s treatment of the dialect (which he considers insuffi- 
cient) and undertakes himself to determine the region in which the poem had 
its origin. Classification of the MSS and constitution of the text are favorably 
characterized.—I. MM. Robin, Le Prévost, A. Passy, de Blosseville. Diction- 
naire du patois normand en usage dans le département de |’Eure. II. H. 
Moisy. Dictionnaire de patois normand, indiquant particuliérement tous les 
termes de ce patois en usage dans la region centrale de la Normandie, etc. 
III. J. Fleury. Essai sur le patois normand de la Hague. These three works 
are reviewed in minute detail (18 pp.) by M. Ch. Joret, who calls attention to 
the fact that, beginning in 1849 with the Dictionnaire du patois normand of the 
MM. Dumeéril, there are few provinces whose popular speech has been so 
zealously studied as that of Normandy. Of the first he concludes: ‘‘s’il ne 
répond pas a l’idée qu’on se fait aujourd’hui d’un dictionnaire de patois, il 
n’en a pas moins des mérites incontestables”; the second he calls “un vrai 
monument qu’a elevé, dans sa laborieuse retraite, le savant écrivain, et l’ceuvre 
le plus considérable dont les patois normands aient été l'objet”; the third “ ne 
se compose pas seulement d’un dictionnaire, il comprend encore une longue 
étude sur la ‘phonétique et flexion,’ ainsi que des textes et des observations 
sur divers idiomes populaires de la Basse-Normandie.” A large number of 
etymologies are here critically tested. 


Périodiques. Attention may be called to a learned study of Crescini, 
Idalogos (Zeitsch. fiir rom. Phil. X), in which it seems to be well established, 
especially by means of anagrams deciphered, that the story of Idalogos in the 
Filocolo, as well as that of Ibrida in the Ameto, is the history of Boccaccio 
himself, and accordingly that the author of the Decameron was born in Paris 
in 1313, of a young girl or a widow seduced by his father. 

Chronique. Extended notice, by P. Meyer, of the late Noél (or Natalis) de 
Wailly, who died at Passy, Dec. 4, 1886, at the age of nearly eighty years. M. 
de Wailly began his career by writing on literary subjects for the ational and 
the Glode. In 1830 he entered the Royal Archives as chief of the adminis- 
trative section, and thence, in 1852, passed to the historical section, where he 
replaced the historian Michelet. Two years later, appointed conservator in 
the department of manuscripts at the National Library, M. de Wailly remained 
at his post until 1870, when he took his retreat. He was especially known for 
his palaeographical studies, his laborson the Recueil des historiens de France, 
and his critical editions of Joinville and Ville-Hardouin.—Short notice of 
Francisque Michel, who died May 18, 1886, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Michel was known chiefly as one of the earliest editors of Old French texts. 
His literary activity began in 1830 and extended to the year before his death. 


Avril-Octobre. 


Fr. Bonnardot. Fragments d’une traduction de la Bible en vers. These 
fragments were discovered in an ancient binding of the library of Tréves. To 
a certain extent the lacunes have been supplied by comparison with two infe- 
rior MSS of the same work preserved in the National Library at Paris. All 
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three MSS (as well as two others signalized by P. Meyer in a note) were 
executed in England. The present publication comprises 1013 verses, begin- 
ning in the midst of the address of the prophet Jahaziel to King Jehoshaphat 
(II Chronicles, xx 15). 


P. Meyer. Notice du ms. 1137 de Grenoble, renformant divers poémes sur 
saint Fanuel, sainte Anne, Marie et Jésus. This MS contains a series of five 
poems: 1. The history of S. Fanuel (born of a virgin who had inhaled the 
fragrance of a miraculous flower, and himself giving being to S. Anne) ; the 
birth of John the Baptist; the birth of the Virgin Mary. 2. The history of 
Mary and of Jesus, in which is intercalated a poem originally independent, 
viz.: 3. The Gospel of the Childhood (l’Evangile de l’enfance). 4. The Pas- 
sion. 5. The Assumption. From each of these are given extracts together 
with comparisons from other sources. 


P. Meyer. Notice sur un ms, interpolé de la Conception de Wace (British 
Museum, Add. 15606). M. Meyer finds this MS, on account of its interpo- 
lations, ‘‘ ’un des plus difficiles & bien décrire qui se puissent rencontrer.” He 
has already devoted to it a long article in the Romania (VI 1-46), followed at 
intervals by two supplements, but scarcely hopes at present, after long pre- 
liminary studies, to clear away all difficulties. Wace has drawn, for his poem, 
upon an apocryphal opusculum, the De nativitate Mariae. He did not occupy 
himself with the origin of S. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, nor did it enter 
into his plan to relate the story of the Passion. The interpolator of the 
present MS, however, desired, on the contrary, to unite in a single compilation 
all that the popular poetry had to offer on the history of Jesus and of his human 
ancestors. Adopting, accordingly, Wace’s Conception as a framework, he 
inserted in this various extraneous narratives. M. Meyer here furnishes an 
analysis of the poem, with extracts, calculated to bring out as clearly as pos- 
sible the sources and manner of these interpolations. 

P. Meyer. Fragments d’une ancienne Histoire de Marie et de Jésus en laisses 
monorimes (British Museum, Cott. Vit. D. III). The MS in question was 
seriously damaged by the fire of 1731, in which the whole Cottonian library 
had nearly perished. All that can be deciphered of the few folios that were 
rescued is here carefully garnered. 


E. Philipon. L’a accentué précédé d’une palatale dans les dialectes du 
Lyonnais, de la Bresse et du Bugey. As the chief characteristic of the so-called 
Franco-Provencal group of dialects set up some years ago by Professor Ascoli, 
the latter places the passing to ze, z, or ¢ of tonic a, preceded either in Latin or 
in Romance by a palatal sound. It has been observed, however, that the rule 
is subject to an important list of exceptions. M. Philipon, taking the position 
that, in view of these, the sole influence of a following palatal is insufficient 
to produce the change, submits the facts of the dialects above mentioned to a 
systematic classification, and discovers that accented a preceded by a palatal 
persists, but with a broadened sound, when final in Romance; and passes to 
_ eonly before a consonant. Hence he concludes that the transformation in 
question is due to the presence of a following consonant. 


H. Morf. Manducatum = manducatam en valaisan et en vaudois. Treats, 
under other conditions and slightly varying aspects, much the same question 
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as that of the preceding article. The editors promise to revert to the inter- 
esting point of phonetics involved. 


E. Muret. Eilhart d’Oberg et sa source francaise. An article of seventy- 
five pages, ranged under six rubrics. I. L’auvre d’Eilhart. In the second 
half of the twelfth century, not far from the court of the Guelfs, at which 
Pfarrer Conrad had translated the Chanson de Roland, Eilhart d’Oberg, a 
knight of Brunswick and vassal of Duke Henry the Lion, composed the most 
ancient German poem on the loves of Tristan and Iseut. Eilhart is one of the 
earliest, if not one of the most important, of those skillful imitators of the 
French who have supplied Germany with her brilliant chivalrous poetry. He 
is not, however, a mere translator, but aims to give to his events and personages 
a German physiognomy. By its date and extent Eilhart’s 77istan is the chief 
representative of the Arthurian version of the legend. Availing himself of the 
antecedent labors of Heinzel, Lichtenstein, and Vetter, the present writer 
undertakes to fix more exactly the place which Eilhart’s work holds in the 
ensemble of the tradition. II. Données générales du pocme. Under noms propres 
are discussed the forms of the hero’s name, which in the French versions are 
Tristrand, Tristram, and Tristan, while Eilhart uses 7ristrant¢ (which is also 
attested by the rhyme in Old French). Under géographie it is shown that, 
whereas in the Old French poems the name Bretagne was applied now to con- 
tinental Brittany, now to insular Britain, in Eilhart’s work Aritanjé is the 
kingdom of Arthur, and the royal residence is separated from Tintagel by a 
great forest only. Isneldone is identified with Snowdon. III. La premidre 
partie du porme d’Eilhart, Treats the Enfance de Tristan, Le philtre d'amour 
et le mariage d’Jseut, and other salient features. IV. Zithart et Béroul. A 
comparison of the methods of procedure of the two authors. V. La seconde 
moitié du poime. Dealing chiefly with Tristan’s stay at the court of King 
Arthur, the episode of the second Iseut, and the last adventures and death of 
Tristan. VI. Za source. According to all probability Eilhart’s source was a 
romance composed towards 1170 in the north-east of France, in Picardy, or 
Flanders. Possibly the poet’s name is preserved for us in that of a certain 
li Kievres (La Chievre), who is mentioned in a text of that region as having 
rhymed L’amour de Tristran et d’ Isault, 


A. Morel-Fatio. Textes castillans inédits du XIII siécle. Compared with 
the wealth of early Italian and French, the Castilian poetry of the Middle 
Ages, as we at present possess it, is singularly slender in bulk. All that dates 
earlier than the fourteenth century is easily contained in a volume of a few 
hundred pages, nor can we look with much hopefulness for the discovery of 
new treasure-trove of any great importance. M. M.-F. here publishes, with 
appropriate introduction and notes, three small additions to our previous pos- 
sessions, disclosed in the examination of a Latin MS of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. These are: (1) a Love Poem of 162 vv., rhyming two and two 
(with occasional assonance) ; (2) a “‘ Debate between Wine and Water,” of 100 
vv., rhyming as before (accompanied by an interesting page facsimile) ; and 
(3) the Ten Commandments (in prose), with commentary for the use of con- 
fessors. 


G. Paris. Un poéme inédit de Martin Le Franc. With Charles d’Orléans 
and Villon, Martin Le Franc is assuredly the most remarkable poet of the 
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fifteenth century, his comparative obscurity being due to various causes, which 
are here set forth. His principal and only noteworthy work, Ze Champion des 
Dames, belongs to the long series of productions devoted in the Middle Ages 
to the attacking or the defending of woman. M. Paris studies various inter- 
esting phases of the poet’s writings, especially his numerous allusions to French 
poets and their works, and publishes at the close of his article a poem of sixty 
strophes (of eight verses each), entitled Complainte du livre du Champion des 
Dames & maistre Martin Le Franc son acteur, 


E. Picot. Le Monologue dramatique dans l’ancien théatre frangais (second 
article). Sections I and II of the subject appeared in Vol. XV, p. 358 ff. We 
have here a continuation of over a hundred pages. III. Sermons sur les buveurs 
et les cabarets, treated under five heads (29-34). IV. Sermons sur divers sujets 
(35-40). V. Sermons de sots (41-43). VI. Monologues d Amoureux (44-56). 
VII. Monologues de charlatans et de valets (57-65). VIII. Monologues de soldats 
fanfarons (66-69). IX. Monologues de Comédiens (70-74). 


J. B. Andrews. Phonetique mentonaise (suite e¢ fin). Continuation: of a 
study which appeared in Romania XII 354 ff. Treats of the atonic vowels, 
the consonants, and the “accidents généraux.” By way of conclusion, the 
author states that the dialect of Mentone should be classed with the Provencal 
spoken on the banks of the Rhéne rather than with the Genoese lying on the 
other side, and supports his position by a series of comparisons. 


Mélanges. I. J.Cornu. Andare, andar, annar, aller. There are in Latin 
two verbs whose use accords closely with that of the Romance andare, etc.: 
they are enare and endtare, which were doubtless commonly employed. 
According to M. Cornu, they offer the same development of meaning as Fr. se 
sauver, and to them must in some way be referred the Romance words in 
question. The line of formal development would be: enatare > anatare > 
anitare > anidare > anedare >It. andare. In Gaul, andare seems to have been 
used for the most part with inde. ind’ andare. To avoid the close repe 
tition of md, we get by dissimilation iz@’ annar, whence Prov. annar, anar, and 
this dissimilation seeming still insufficient to French ears, the verb becomes 
in North France aller and alar. So, for the meaning, Lat. emergere, which is 
synonymous with exare and enatare, has assumed in Roumanian the sense of 
aller.—II. G. Paris. Choisel. An obsolete word of uncertain meaning 
(probably an appliance of a special sort of water-wheel), unsatisfactorily treated 
in the supplement to Littré’s Dictionary. Its etymology, at least, M. Paris is 
prepared to vouch for as caucellum (in Low Latin, ‘cup,’ ‘ drinking vessel ’), 
diminutive of cauculum, itself a diminutive of caucum.—III. P. Meyer. Le 
conte des Trois Perroquets. A newly discovered semi-Provengal version of a 
fable preserved in Latin in the Gesta Romanorum and the Dialogus creaturarum, 
the moral of which is: Audi, vide, tace, si tu vis vivere in pace.—I1V. A. Thomas. 
Provengal ugonenc. Emendation of a mysterious word, aigonenc, occurring in 
Canello’s edition of Arnaut Daniel (p. 106). It is the name applied to a cer- 
tain coin, “ab Hugone, ut videtur,” as defined in Ducange s. v. Wugonenses.— 
V. A. Thomas. Henri VII et Francesco da Barberino. Short rejoinder to 
an article by Signor Novati in the Archivio Storico Italiano, which was not 
brought to the attention of M. Thomas in time for his article on Barberino 
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(see above).—VI. G. Paris. Une question biographique sur Villon. All the 
biographers of Villon, including the most authoritative, M. Auguste Longnon, 
agree in placing between the Zais, written in 1456, and the Grand Testament 
(1461 or 1462), the poet’s condemnation to death (afterwards commuted to 
banishment). This opinion seems to M. Paris to be open to doubt, and he 
presents various considerations on the subject to M. Longnon, to whom the 
question is relegated for final decision, attention being called at the same time 
to the fact that from various points of view a different light is thrown upon the 
Testament according as it is regarded as having been composed before or after 
the most tragic event of the poet’s life. 

Comptes-rendus. Karl Beetz. C und ch vor lateinischem A in altfranzé- 
sischen Texten. Inaugural dissertation (G. Paris). The most interesting 
point brought out is that the existing patois do not present the intermixture of 
cand ch for Latin c(in strong position) before A, but that the words with ¢ 
which are found in the various French patois, and the words with ch which 
occur in the various Picard patois, are borrowed words. The author further 
shows, from an examination of Picard charters, that the proportion of words 
with ch goes on increasing in them from the earliest down to those of the 
fourteenth century ; the progress of French influence on the written speech is 
thus traced (especially in terms juridical, technical, etc.), while to our own 
day the spoken patois of the same regions remain true to the Picard phenetics.— 
G. Biichener. Das altfranzésische Lothringer-Epos. Betrachtungen iiber 
Inhalt, Form und Entstehung des Gedichts, etc. (G. Paris). ‘Ne tient pas ce 
que le titre promet.” Presents some interesting résumés of what concerns 
manners and institutions in the three volumes published by P. Paris and E. du 
Méril, but the difficult question proposed to himself by the author is not 
seriously approached.—I. G. Paris et J. Ulrich. Merlin, roman en prose du 
XITIIe siécle, publié, etc.—II. K. v. Reinhardstéttner. Historia dos caval- 
leiros da Mesa Redonda e da demanda do santo Graal, zum ersten Male ver- 
Sffentlicht, etc. Erster Band (G. Paris). These two publications are here 
announced together, inasmuch as the second completes the first, and corrobo- 
rates certain scientific conjectures of its chief editor, M. Paris, in a manner 
as important as it was unexpected. In the preface to Merlin, M. Paris conjec- 
tures, or, more properly, concludes, from a careful comparison of the data 
bearing on the prose version of the so-called Huth MS, (1) that the third part 
of the compilation of which the Huth MS preserves the first two, must have 
been essentially a Quéte du saint graal ; (2) that this Quéfe must have been 
similar to, but not identical with, the Quéte du saint graal incorporated in the 
Lancelot attributed to Walter Map; (3) that it must have been set down to the 
name of Robert de Boron, and not of Walter Map; and (4) that it must have 
been the Quéte indicated in the romance of 77istam and there attributed to 
Robert de Boron. The Astoria published by K. von Reinhardstéttner proves 
to be a Portuguese translation of the missing third part, and fully confirms the 
positions taken, with rare acumen, by M. Paris.—A. Johannsson. Spr&klig 
Undersokning af Le Lapidaire de Cambridge (G. Paris). ‘ M. J. sera une bonne 
recrue pour le petit groupe, déja si distingué, des romanistes suédois.” The 
object of the first part is to establish that the 165 verses (out of 1376) which, 
in the Cambridge Lafidaire as published by Pannier, have only seven syllables 
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instead of the normal eight, owe this defect to the copyist and not to the 
author. Considering the difficulty encountered by Johannsson in not a few 
cases of restoring the missing syllable even conjecturally, and also the fact 
that the copyist scarcely falls into other errors of versification, Pannier seems 
to have been only duly cautious in signalizing the phenomenon as an unsolved 
problem. The second part is devoted chiefly to a study of the language of the 
poem.—B. Ziolecki. Alixandre dou Pont’s Roman de Mahomet. Ein altfranzé- 
sisches Gedicht des XIII. Jahrhunderts neu herausg., etc. (G. Paris). F. 
Michel’s edition of Mahomet, which appeared in 1831, is out of print. The 
present work leaves much to be desired, many rectifications being supplied by 
M. Paris.—I. G. Camus. L’opera salernitana “Circa instans” ed il testo 
primitivo del Grant Herbier en frangois, etc.—II. Saint-Lager. Recherches. 
sur les anciens “AHerbaria” (Ch. Joret). The first is a study of two MSS in 
the Biblioteca Estense of Modena, which are of great interest for the hjstory of 
botany at the end of the Middle Ages: (1) a Latin MS, 7vactatus de Herbis ; 
and (2) a French one, catalogued as Dictionarium gallicum herbarium, but called 
on the fly-leaf Livre des Simples. Examination shows that the latter is a trans- 
lation of the former work, but made from a different MS. The second title is 
that of a learned and charming brochure which owes its origin to Prof. Camus’s 
treatise, extending in various directions the latter’s investigations.—J. L. G. 
Mowat. Alphita [Anecdota Oxoniensa. Texts, documents, and extracts 
chiefly from manuscripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries. Mediaeval 
and Modern Series, Vol. I, Part II]. This publication owes its existence to 
the influence of Professor Earle’s English Plant Names, and was undertaken 
with a view to making known and preserving the names of English plants 
contained in the Bodleian MS Selden B. 35. 


Périodiques.—Chronique. Announces the new monthly review, Le Moyen- 
Age, which begins with January, 1888, and will be a general bulletin of 
information for the study of the Middle Ages. A running summary is promised 
of over six hundred European periodicalss—Under the head of “ Livres 
annoncés sommairement ” is given a condensed critique of each of the chapters 
of the first two instalments of Gréber’s Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie. 

H. A. Topp. 


NEUE JAHRBUCHER FUR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1886. 
Fascicle 7. 


63. Ist der Homerische Hymnos auf Hermes contaminiert? A. Ludwich. 
This hymn is not “ contaminated,” as generally supposed, nor does-it present, 
as Hermann declared, a close agreement of thought with Apollodoros. The 
difficulties in the hymn arise from the fact that several passages, longer and 
shorter, appear in the received texts in the wrong order and connection. 

64. Kleine beitrige zur griechischen metrik. F. Blass. 3B. discusses 
briefly (1) unrecognized remains of Aristoxenos, (2) the triple time, (3) doch- 
miac rhythms, (4) évdrAuov eldoc, (5) glyconic and kindred measures. 


65. Zu den fragmenten der griechischen epiker, VIII-XIV. R. Peppmiiller. 
(Continued from Jhbb. 1885, p. 837.) Critical discussion of seven passages. 
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66. Zur kritik der Iphigeneia in Aulis des Euripides. H. Stadtmiiller. 
Textual criticism of 101, 123, 149 and 151, 400, 407, 502-512. 

67. Eine lateinische Geminos-iibersetzung. K. Manitius, Dresden. Fora 
thoroughly critical edition of Geminos, translations into other languages have 
an importance. Such a one was made into the Arabic, and from this was made 
a Latin translation, which is still extant and occurs in a parchment codex of 
the 15th century, entitled ‘‘ Introductiones Ptolemaei in Almagesti.” This is 
preserved in Florence. 

68. Die lateinischen Annalen des Fabius Pictor. W. Soltau, Zabern im 
Elsasz. The position taken is that the Graect Annales of Fabius Pictor were an 
altogether different work from the Annales Latiui of one of his younger relatives. 


69. Die briickenimalten Rom. G. Zippel, Kénigsberg. A treatise of some 
20 pages on the number, location, and date of erection of the Roman bridges. 
I. Pons Sublicius; it lay between the Porta Trigemina and the Ponte Rotto, 
II. The two bridges to the island; built probably as early as 282 B.C. The 
one over the left channel was replaced by a stone one, 62 B. C., by Fabricius ; 
hence called Pons Fabricius. About the same time the bridge over the right 
bank was rebuilt by Cestius; hence called Pons Cestius. This was again 
rebuilt by Gratian, 370 A. D.; hence called Pons Gratiani. III. Pons Aemilius, 
the Ponte Rotto; this was the first Roman bridge made of stone, built 150 
B.C., and restored in the third century A. D. by Probus ; hence called Pons Probi. 
IV. Pons Mulvius, built at least 200 B. C., and restored in stone by Aemilius 
Scaurus, 109 B.C. V. Pons Neronis, at the west end of the Campus Martius 
near San Spirito; built between 60 and 64 A.D. VI. Pons Aurelius, Ponte 
San Angelo, completed 134 A. D. VII. Pons Aurelius or Antoninus, Ponte 
Sisto ; begun by one of the Aurelian (Antoninian) emperors, and renewed by 
Valentinian I, called Pons Valentinianus. VIII. Pons Theodosii; at the lower 
end of the city. 

70. Zu Plautus Truculentus. F. Polle, Dresden. 


(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Th. Pliiss, Basel. A comparison between 
Vergil, Aen. I 494-504, and Homer, (99-109, with an analysis of Vergil’s 
poetic art. 

71. Ad Vergilii Vitam Suetonianam, J. W. Beck, Groningen. The cor- 
ruption of the original text is traced to the ornandi augendique cupiditas 
librariorum, rather than to the carelessness of Donatus. 

72. Die zeit des Horazischen archetypus. O. Keller, Prag. This places 
the time of the Archetypus, not in the first or second century, but in the third, 
since Fronto and Porphyrio used a copy independent of our Archetypus. 


73. Zu Tacitus Dialogus. C. John, Urach. 


Fascicles 8 and 9g. 

74. Zur geschichte und composition der Ilias. K. Brandt. (Continued 
from Jhbb. 1885, p. 669.) III. Die Kataloge. A vigorous defense of this much 
condemned portion of the Iliad. 


75. Zur Odyssee. A. Scotland. 1. Omit 8 397, and in 396 for rAdfe read 
GéAye. 2. In B 434 read ravvvyin eic 70. 3. Omit 374, and in 375 
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read tpiv Soin d 747 and 748 read piv ool épéerr, 
bre BH KolAne Ext vydc, avryy Kk. 7.2. 4. Omit d117-120. 5. Omit 
§ 510-517. 

76. Zur erklarung und kritik der Homerischen gedichte. A. Gemoll. 
(Continued from Jhbb. 1883, p. 839.) IV. Zur composition der Odyssee. 1. 
Is not the 20 days voyage of Odysseus from Ogygia to the Phaiakians a symbol 
of his 20 years absence? 2. The 34 days absence of Telemachos is part of the 
plan of the Odyssey ; cf. 8 372, 5 589, 599, » 423, 424, 7 34. 


77. Zu dem Sapphocitat in H. Hersel. From 26, 7 (Jahn) read 
ddiyw ridebyv paivoyat Tav éxeiror, iva kai ov Gavud- 
Cow, T. A. 

78. Zur griechischen syntax. A. Weiske. (Continued from Jhbb. 1884, p. 
826.) Certain constructions not properly treated in the standard lexicons and 
grammars are (I) the participle with avinuc ; (2) éracveiv with the infinitive ; (3). 
the genitive or accusative of the thing with toucuvyoxew; (4) the construction 
after words of resemblance ; (5) the future optative in final and consecutive 
relative clauses; (6) the infinitive and participle with ravevy, 


79. Die einheit des Parmenideischen seienden. C. Biumker. The promi- 
nent feature in the teaching of Parmenides is not the “ einheit” of that which 
exists, but its ‘ einzigkeit.” 

(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. Note on Ammianos, 
Anth. Pal. XI 413, 3. 


80. Zur frage nach der gliederung des Platonischen dialogs Gorgias. Ch. 
Cron, An interesting article in support of the author’s position, stated in his 
edition of the Gorgias, that the discussions with Gorgias and Polos form one 
continuous whole, and not two separate divisions of the work. 


81. Skylla in der Aristotelischen Poetik. Franz Susemihl. The 2xtA2a 
mentioned in Aristotle’s Poetics, c. 15, is probably a tragedy by an unknown 
author, and is not the same as the ZxbAAa of c. 26. 

82. Die Korkyradischen handel bei Thukydides. H. Miiller-Striibing. An 
elaborate attack (63 pp.) upon the credibility of Thukydides, in the author’s 
familiar style, a style which has drawn upon him the severest criticism from A. 
Bauer and others. Miiller-Striibing asserts that the sequel to the story of the 
sedition in Korkyra, as related in the fourth book, is nothing but a dittography 
of the narrative in the first book, and was probably undertaken by Thukydides 
to meet the criticisms called out by the improbabilities in the story as related 
in'the earlier books. 


(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A, Ludwich. A brief note on Kometas 
Anth. Pal. XV 40, 8. 


Fascicle 10, 


83. Nicetae rhythmi de marium, fluviorum, etc., nominibus. L. Cohn. 
Ritschl was the first to speak of this little work of Nicetas, but he did not report 
the words of the author with perfect accuracy, nor did he notice the metrical 
form in which the work is written. Cohn therefore gives here the correct 
text, containing in all about 69 lines, and including the names of seas and gulfs, 
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rivers, lakes and mountains, cities, peoples, and precious stones. Nicetas also 
composed other short treatises on grammatical subjects, chiefly unedited as yet. 
Cohn adds specimens upon spelling, and the definition of various terms, 
rhetorical and otherwise. 

(46). Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. Note on Palladas Anth. 
Pal. XI 377. 

84. De arseos vi Homericae. H. Draheim. “Haec igitur est arseos 
Homericae vis ac natura, non hercle diversa ab suavissimo illo Italianorum 
versu hendecasyllabo, in quo item vocabulorum accentus cum rhythmo sic ut 
cum ulmo vitis sociatur.... Illud tamen certum est esse arseos vim Ho- 
mericae positam in carminis rhythmo et vocabulorum accentu logico et 
gravitate syllabarum.” 

85. Zu Sophokles Aias. J. Werner argues for the traditional tpiaiuyy in 
477, translating ‘‘ Keiner erwahnung wert méchte ich den mann erachten.” In 
496 he would retain a¢je. H. Bliimner would read, in 651, for énAbvOy, 
2OnyavOnv, and in 652, for dé vv, dé viv, with the interpretation “ich, der ich 
vorhin in hinsicht auf meinen gewaltigen vorsatz (rd decvd), hart war, wurde 
von diesem weibe darin nur noch mehr bestarkt, gleichwie der stahl durch die 
léschung nur noch harter wird; ihre worte haben mich immer hirter reden 
lassen.” 

86. Pheidias der vater des Archimedes. R. Forster. This conjecture of 
F. Blass is supported by a scholium on Gregory Nazianzen found in the Bod- 
leian cod. Clarkianus 12. 


(5). Zu Lukianos. R.Crampe. Three brief notes. 


87. Zur Spharik des Theodosios. H. Menge. A number of readings from 
the cod. Vat. Gr. 204 (which M. considers the oldest MS of this work), which 
may be regarded as better than those given in the text of Nizze. 


88. Die bedeutung von ¢Advbpwrov in der Aristotelischen Poetik. F.Suse- 
mihl. The view of Zeller, that ¢:AdvOpwrov refers to the “ joy felt at the righteous 
punishment of the offender,” is to be preferred to that of Lessing and Vahlen, 
who understand by it ‘a feeling of human sympathy.” 


89. Zu Platons Phaidon. K.J. Liebhold. Notes on 62,a; 66, b; 73, b; 
74,0; 81,e; 82,d; 83, b; 88,a; 104,d; 104,e; 105, a. 


go. Zu Horatius Carmen saeculare. H. Besser, Dresden. An analysis of 
the beauty of the poem in its composition and in its subject. 


(37). Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte (fortsetzung 
von ss. 267-271). O. Keller, Prag. Nervus = thread, wire, Varro Rer. Rust. III 
5,13. Vomitoria, the entrance to the theatre-seats, suggests for comparison 
Verg. Georg. II 461 f. Rhaetia = the German Riesz (cf. Bacmeister, Aleman- 
nische Wand. s, 126); vinum Rhaeticum = Riessling. Juppiter Solutorius 
(Spanish inscription), a popular amalgamation of the ideas in éAevSépio¢ and 
Salutaris. Mustricula is for mo(n)stricula, Feriae denicales has no connec- 
tion with mex, but with denigue. Hasta, asta, cf. the Skr. root as, throw, shoot. 
Res, reor, ratio, reus, etymologically connected. Iloéw, from rovdg = to form, 
“gestalten.” Julius, from Julus=iovdog. Caesar is an Oscan form, as, is 
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shown by the termination of Osc. casnar, corresponding to Latin Kaeso, com- 
pare caesaries. Mons Caelius = gewdlbter Hiigel. Hermes, as messenger of the 
gods and as god of flocks—this latter office acquired by his being identified 
with a Pelasgian god of cattle, etc., whose name was developed from épua and 
who was represented in an ithyphallic way, épua easily suggesting the gaA26¢; 
hence, from the similarity of sound, Hermes as the god of cattle, flocks, etc. 
Mopiaz, the sacred olives, are those distributed, or assigned, by the state. Paries — 
maperd, tapnic. Interim is an abl. form, Piscis, originally pesca, pensca, the 
finny one. Exinfulare eine infula losmachen. Dignus=aestimatus; the 
abl. with it is that of price. Incile identical with éyxoi2og, “Ayyedoc, Persian 
dyyapoc, used by Xenophon only of Persian messengers, not of Greek ones 
(tpecPeic). 

gt. Uber die aussprache einiger Griechischer buchstaben: B, I, A, Z, H, 
Y, AI, EY. Against Rangabé (Die Aussprache des Griechischen) who takes 
the Reuchlin standpoint, F. Blass (Ueber die Ausspr. des Griechischen, 2d ed., 
Berlin, 1882) takes the Erasmian standpoint. 

92. Zu Hesychios. R. Foerster, Kiel. 

93. ‘ Haud impigre.”’ W. Heraeus, Hamm im Westphalen. These words 
as they occur in Livy XXXII 16, 11, are a mistake of the author’s, like Lessing's 
nicht ohne mis fallen, etc. 

94. Gedichte des Dracontius in der lateinischen Anthologie. K. Rossberg, 
Hildesheim. An attempt to show that the poems in the Anth., Latin. ed. Diese, 
389 and 672, were composed by Dracontius. 


Fascicle 11. 
95. Melissos bei pseudo-Aristoteles. O. Apelt. The object of the little 


work concerning Melissos, Xenophanes, and Gorgias (falsely ascribed to 


Aristotle), is not to expound the doctrines of these philosophers, but rather to 
discuss and refute them, The author of the work belonged to the Peripatetic 
school, and his statement of the tenets of Melissos and Gorgias affords a valu- 
able supplement to what we know of the former from the fragments, and of the 
latter from Sextus Empiricus. Apelt gives a full account of the contents of 
the work so far as it applies to Melissos, and discusses the whole subject at 
considerable length. His views of the text, which rest mainly on a new colla- 
tion of the Leipzig MS, are to be developed in full in the forthcoming Teubner 
text edition, to be included in the works of Aristotle. 


96. Zu Anaxagorasvon Klazomenai. H. Kothe. I. The assertion, so often: 


attributed to Anaxagoras, that snow is black, is to be explained by reference to 
his theory of perception. Color is not an objective reality, and snow, without 
the effect of light, is colorless or “black.” II. In Diog. L. II 3. 8 the 
incorrect assertion is apparently made that Anaxagoras was the first prose- 
writer. The true correction of the text is not to substitute Anaximander for 
Anaxagoras, for this would leave the statement still untrue; but to read, for 
ovyypagic, ypady, “with an illustration.” III, The statement of Satyros 
that Anaxagoras was accused not merely aoeBeiac, but also undiopov, may per- 
haps be traced to Stesimbrotos, who makes Anaxagoras the teacher of Themis- 
tokles, 


\ 
He 
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(81). Skylla in der Aristotelischen Poetik, und die kunstform des dithy- 
rambos. Th.Gomperz. In reply to Susemihl (see above, fasc. 9), G. argues that 
the SxtAAa of c. 15 is the same poem as that mentioned in c. 26. He also main- 
tains the position, against the same critic, that in the dithyramb, even after the 
tragedy had been developed from it, there were solo-recitations in which the 
actor impersonated some character. 

(12). Ueber das dritte buch der historien des Timaios. J. Beloch. A brief 
reply to H. Kothe. (See fasc. 2.) 

97. Lucretius und die isonomie. P. Rusch, Stettin. Against the position 
that the Epicurean doctrine of icovouia (Cic, de nat. deor. I 19, 50 and 39, 109) 
was known to Lucretius. 

98. Zu Cicero De Natura Deorum. H. Deiter, Aurich. 


(51). Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. K. Schliack, Cottbus. Conjectures on 
V 31,5 and VII 9,5. K.Conradt, Stettin, maintains his interpretation of VI, 
21, 3 against W. Gebhardi. H. Gilbert on VII 29, 1. 


(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis. F. Weck, Metz, On II 256. 


99. Horazische naturdichtung. Th. Pliiss, Basel. On Od.14. “ This is 
throughout an absolutely lyrical composition; a poem on nature. In a way 
which for classical literature was original, it represents with a humorous tone 
passing elegiac and idyllic sentiments. It is a poem for one time and one 
occasion, composed during the Sicilian campaign, a picture of how older men 
were affected on great occasions under definite conditions.” 


100. Zu Valerius Maximius. W.Boehme. Critical treatment of a number 
of passages. 


Fascicle 12. 


1o1. Anz. v. Platons Gorgias erklart von J. Deuschle u.Ch. Cron. K. Troost. 
Troost proposes the following analysis of the dialogue: I. Negative. The 
worthlessness of rhetoric, (1) subject matter of rhetoric, 448-46rb, (2) nature of 
rhetoric, 461b-466a, (3) value of rhetoric, 466a-481b. II. Positive. The 
value of the philosophy of Sokrates, (1) subject matter of his philosophy, 481b- 
500e, (2) its nature, 500e-521, (3) its value, 521-5272. 

102. Zum Apollonhymnos des Sokrates. A. Ludwich. In the first line of 
this hymn, as found in Diog. L. II 42, for kAeecvo read kAeevvd. 


103. Zur handschriftlichen iiberlieferung der griechischen bukoliker. E. 
Hiller. H. has made a new collation of MSS 11 and 23 (Ahrens) and finds 
that Ahrens was entirely correct in his belief that 11 is a careful copy of 23, and 
so deserves attention, especially for those portions which are missing from 23. 


104. Zu Euripides Hekabe. E.Hoffmann. Textual notes on eight pas- 
sages. 

105. Anz. v. A. Kopp’s beitragen zur griechischen excerpten-litteratur, Berlin, 
1887. L. Cohn. In the work under review Kopp makes a pointed attack on the 
good faith of E. Miller, who, in his ‘‘ Mélanges de littérature grecque” (Paris, 
1868) published severa] grammatical treatises and extracts from a MS found by 
himself at Athos. Miller’s book was received wtth great interest, and was taken 
as a basis for further investigations by severalscholars. Kopp, in his Beitrage, 
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clearly expresses the suspicion that the work of Miller was valueless and decep- 
tive, and his alleged MS a fabrication. L. Cohn now writes from Paris a vigo- 
rous onslaught upon Kopp’s book, and defends the authenticity and importance 
of Miller’s MS and the worth of his book. 

(37). Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte. O. Keller, Prag. 
I. Sub corona vendere. II. Argei. 

106. Zu Livius. M. Miller, Stendal. Critical treatment of a number of 
passages in books 31-35, continued from 1884, pages 185-195. 

107. Zu Plautus und Terentius. O. Keller, Prag. On senéx, for an original 
senis, used by Plautus and Terentius. 

108. Zu Ciceros Tusculanen. W.Gebhardi, Gnesen, On mon quia non—a 
amag eipnuévor, 

169. Zu Ovidius Heroiden. H. Gilbert, Meiszen. A critical treatment of 
VIII 104. 

110. Zu Horatius Satiren. A. Weidner, Dortmund. On I 10, 27 and II 3, 
II5. 

(93). Haud impigre. F. Vogel, Niirnberg. Additional instances suggested 
by Heraeus’s treatment of this phrase (fasc. 10). 


E. B. CLAPP. W. E. WATERS. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


“ A private letter from Dr. Richard Wagner, whose excellent treatise on the 
Articular Infinitive in the Attic Orators was summarized and commented on in 
this Journal VIII 325,has furnished me with sundry corrections and variations 
which I am glad to make more widely known. The coincidences of our 
investigation are far more remarkable than the discrepancies, and in the 
general results no change has to be made. 

“So Behrendt, whose dissertation on the Articular Inf. in Thukydides I have 
received since the notice of Wagner’s programme, gives 292 articular inf. for 
all Thuk., as against Forssmann’s 274, and 140 for the speeches as against 
Wagner’s 134, which would raise the average for the narrative to .31 instead of 
-30, of the speeches to a trifle above I instead of a trifle below. 

‘* With Dr. Nicolassen’s count of the articular inf. Dr. Wagner’s coincides 
with slight variants : 


N. W. 
Hellenica . 136 
369 
Conviv. a 50 49 
Agesilaus . 57 59 


All the rest coincide absolutely, even where we have such large numbers as in 
Memorabilia and Anabasis. 

“ More serious is the difference between Dr. Allinson’s count of the articular 
infinitives in Herodotos and that of Karassek (Saag, Boehmen, 1883), cited by Dr. 
Wagner. Karassek has counted 37 against Dr. Allinson’s 32, but the contrast to 
Thukydides is not at all affected by the larger number, anda similar remark may 
be made of Dr. Wagner’s count of the articular infinitives in the dramatic poets. 
For Aischylos and Sophokles I followed Dindorf and Ellendt; for Euripides 
and Aristophanes I instituted an independent search in which I was aided by 
my pupils. See Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1878 (p.12). Here Dr. Wagner has 
found more articular infinitives than we did. In Aischylos one in 156 vv., in 
Sophokles one in 106 vwv., in Euripides one in 295, in Aristophanes one in 250, 
but the relations of the three are not essentially altered. Sophokles still makes an 
advance on Aischylos. Euripides still comes nearer to the standard of familiar 
speech. Aristophanes still shows the double effect of parody and drastic demon- 
stration. However, in such matters, as in all matters, what we want is absolute 
correctness, and the pleasure at the confirmation of general results must not 
lead us to neglect accuracy in detail.” 

The above sentences were in print for the ‘ Brief’ Mention’ department of 
the last number of the Journal, when I received through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Schanz, the editor of the series, Bickleins Entwickelung des substantivierten 
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Infinitivs (Wirzburg, A. Stuber), which forms the seventh fascicle of the 
Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. The results are in 
the main confirmatory of the conclusions which I had reached years ago, and 
which the author has not ignored. Into the divergences in detail I have not 
time to go now, and I can only say that they do not affect the genesis of 
the construction—a matter which is lightly touched by Bicklein—nor the effect 
of the articular infinitive on the style of the various authors; and the con- 
cluding pages, which sum up the causes that led to the spread of the construc- 
tion, are in close accordance with the exhibit made in my first article on the 
subject (1878). B. L. G. 


Mr. MAHAFFY’sS Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) is a bright and 
suggestive book, That is a matter ofcourse. It is equally a matter of course that 
the book is not to be taken in dead earnest, that the investigator of the period 
must be at the pains to verify, and that the young student must not give way 
to the fascination of the many parallels that the author’s wide vision discerns 
between ancient and modern history. But, after all, Mr. Mahaffy’s Greek 
Life and Thought is hardly intended to be anything else than a running com- 
mentary on the latter half of the nineteenth century, and when, dazzled and 
perhaps a little fatigued by the long contemplation of this bright mosaic, one 
closes the eyes for the reproduction of the total effect, but two lines come out 
distinctly—the miserable narrowness of English scholarship and the unreason 
of Home Rule. These are the real theses that Droysen, Hertzberg, and Couat 
are used to prove. 


That written art, plastic art, pictorial art, all grow out of the same national 
root is theoretically true, but the attempt to interpret one in terms of another 
leads almost inevitably to strained analogies. Still, the fascination of the 
attempt is undeniable, and Mr. ROBERT BurRn’s Roman Literature in Relation 
to Roman Art(London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) will find interested 
readers. The five essays treat of: I. Roman portrait sculpture ; II. Historical 
military art in the Roman empire; III. Composite and colossal art in the 
same; IV. Technical finish and luxurious art in the same; V. Roman archi- 
tecture, its nationality. In the first four the literary parallels are drawn not 
inaptly, but the fifth is frankly taken from the author’s larger work Rome and 
the Campagna, and is clearly used to bring the book up to the merchantable 
size. 


The notice of von EssEn’s Jndex Thucydideus (Leipzig, Teubner, 1887) has 
been deferred in order to await the results of constant use in Thukydidean 
work. For eight months the book has responded to this test in a highly satis- 
factory way, and in thousands of references only a few slips have been 
detected: adivaro:, 9 43, 21, should be ddbvata; péAAwor, 7 60, 28, should be 
60, 28 ; and mpoopuiger seem to be registered as verbs, and 
and zepudeiv are falsely alphabetized. Instead of complaining that the book 
is adapted to the Bekker stereotype text, future critical editors will do well 
to put the Bekker numerals on their margins, for such an index as von Essen’s 
is worth many commentaries. 
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The WHITE and Seymour series, consisting of adaptations of the HAuptT 
and SAupPE series, is moving forward. Dr. FowLer has added the /z/th Book 
of Thucydides to Morris’ First Book and SmitTuH's Seventh, which, by the way 
is passing through its second edition. It is a mistake to suppose, as has been 
asserted, that these rehandlings of Classen’s work are mere translations 
throughout. Morris was, in fact, sturdily independent on many points, and 
the other editors have not taken their tasks lightly. At the same time, it must 
be said that an equal expenditure of force would have resulted in more dis- 
tinctly American editions, and that the speed of production has not been what 
was anticipated by the projectors of the series. Meantime the original HAupT 
and SAUuppPE series (Berlin, Weidmann) goes on from edition to edition. We 
have to record the appearance of the ninth ed. of SCHNEIDEWIN’s Sophokles (Aias 
and Philoktetes) by Nauck, who makes his critical hand felt in every issue. 
HALM’s Cicero’s Ausgewihlte Reden appears likewise for the ninth time, this 
time under G. LAUBMANN’S superintendence. SCHILLER’s Aeschylus Perser 
comes out in a new ed. by Professor C. CoNRADT, and EDUARD WOLFF gives 
us the second vol. of his ed. of Tacitus’ Historien. 


Mr. JAMES Gow has undertaken to compress into one small volume, bearing 
the title 4 Companion to School Classics (London and New York, Macmillan & 
Co.), a mass of information which is usually taken for granted in the commen- 
taries prepared for schools, and it must be said that in the chapters which he 
has seen fit to include a vast deal has been packed away. The boy will still 
need his classical dictionary for the history of literature and for mythology, 
but the book being built up out of material furnished in most instances by the 
best and latest authorities, will be useful even beyond the schoolboy sphere. 


STEINTHAL’S Ursprung der Sprache has appeared in a new edition, the fourth 
(Berlin, Diimmler, 1888), which incorporates the researches and results of the 
last decennium. 


The first volume of Niese’s critical edition of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, 
containing the Praefatio and the first five books, appeared last year (Berlin, 
Weidmann), and has been followed by an editio minor with the text merely. 


Professor DoMENICO PEzz1’s Lingua Greca Antica—Breve Trattazione Com- 
parativa e Storica (Torino, Ermanno Loescher) is an excellent manual for the 
advanced student of Greek, giving him more compactly and completely than 
he can, at least to our knowledge, find anywhere else, the recent results of 
scientific research in every domain of Greek grammar. With German methods 
Professor Pezzi has caught the German hankering for ‘ Vollstandigkgit,’ and in 
the ‘Aggiunte e Correzioni,’ the latest treatise and the latest article that had 
appeared up to the time of publication will be found registered and summarized, 
Johansson on that side of the water and Smyth on this. 


It is impossible to notice all the school-books that come to the Journal for 
review. In turning them over, however, one encounters remarkable things 
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which are worth noticing as enlarging the area of possibilities. So in the Greek 
Testament Primer, by Rev. EDWARD MILLER (Clarendon Press), we have (p.94) 
the following note, which is ‘ Greek made easy’ with a vengeance: ‘”Av expresses 
much the same as the English ‘ sign’ of the subjunctive or optative mood; but 
when it is placed first in a sentence it has the force of if’ 


TO THE READER.—Owing to the absence of the Editor, the last forms of this 
issue of the Journal were read by Professor CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, of Van- 
derbilt University, who kindly consented to lend the aid of his accurate 
scholarship and his keen vision to the sacred cause of typographical correctness. 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
farnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Plato. Apologia, Crito, Phaedo, and Protagoras, tr..by H. Carey. New 
York, ScribnerS Welford, 1888. (Bohn’s Select Lib.). 12mo, 190 pp. Cl., 60 cts. 

Rosenthal (R. S.) The Meisterschaft System for Latin, In 15 pts. Pt. I. 
Boston, The Meisterschaft Pub, Co., 1888. 66 pp. 12mo, pap., 50 cts. 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus). The Morals; a selection of his prose, ed. by 
Walter Clode. New York, 7. Whittaker, 1888. 280 pp. 12mo, cl., 40 cts. 

Thucydides, Book V, ed. on the basis of Classen’s edition, by Harold North 
Fowler. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1888. 213 pp. sq. 8vo, cl., $1.50; pap., $1.20. 
Same, Text ed., 67 pp. sq. 8vo, pap., 25 cts. 

Wright (Jos.) A Middle High German Primer. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1888. 124 pp. 16mo, cl., 90 cts. 

Xenophon, Hellenica, Books I-IV, ed. on the basis of Biichsenschiitz’s 
edition, by Irving J. Manatt. Text ed. Boston, Ginn & Co,, 1888. 140 pp. 
Svo, pap., 25 cts. 

BRITISH. 


Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 3d ed., revised. 
12mo. Frowde. 35. 

Aristotle’s Treatise on Government. Trans. from the Greek. With an 
Introduction by Henry Morley. (Morley’s Universal Library.) Post 8vo, 276 
pp. Routledge. ts. 

Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas. With an Intro- 
duction by Spyr P. Lambros. Trans. and edit. by J. A. Robinson. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge Warehouse. 38. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book IX. With Notes by G. M. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 6d. 

Lempriere (J.) Classical Dictionary. (Routledge’s Popular Library.) New 
ed. Post 8vo, 700 pp. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

Lucian’s Dialogues. Namely, the Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea Gods, 
and of the Dead, Zeus the Tragedian, etc. Trans., with Notes and a Prelimi- 
nary Memoir, by Howard Williams. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 12mo, 330 
pp. Bell & Sons. 5s. 

Martial. Select Epigrams. Edit., with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Rev. H. M. Stephenson. 12mo, 470 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Smith (Wm.) A Latin-English Dictionary. 1gthed. 8vo,1250 pp. 
ray. 16s. 

— and Hall(T. D.) Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 
5thed. 8vo,g70 pp. Murray. 16s. 
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Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary 
and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jebb. Part III. The Antigone. 
8vo, 340 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 12s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Cust (Robert). Les races et les langues de l’Océanie. Traduit de l’anglais 
par A.-L, Pinart. In-16, Leroux. 2 fr. 50. 

Frank (F.) et Cheneviére (A.) Lexique de la langue de Bonaventure Des 
Periers. In-8. Cerf. 0 fr. 

Lafont de Sentenac (Louis). Recueil de Noéls de l’Ariége en patois langue- 
docien et gascon. Précédé d’une préface et régles orthographiques. In-16. 
Foix, Z. Lechevalier. 2 fr. 


GERMAN, 


Abhandlungen, philologische. Martin Herz zum 70 Geburtstage v. ehemal. 
Schiilern dargebracht. gr. 8, iii, 303 S. Berlin, Wertz. m. 8. 

Abicht (Karl). Die Wiener Handschrift d. Herodot. 4. 17S. O6cls. Leip- 
zig, Fock. m.—go. 

Abraham (Fritz). Tiberius u. Sejan. gr. 4,18S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. I. 

Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. Hrsg. v. M. 
Schanz. 2 Bd., 3 Hft. [der ganzen Reihe 6 Hft.] gr.8. Wiirzburg, Studer’s 
Verl. m. 1.80. Inhalt: Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der Limitation im 
Griechischen. Von L. Griinenwald. 37 S. 

—— dasselbe. 3 Bd.,1 Hft. [der ganzen Reihe 7 Hft.] gr.8. Ebd.m. 
4. (I-III, 1,m.17.80.) Inhalt: Entwickelungsgeschichte d. substantivierten 
Infinitivs. Von Frz. Birklein. 109 S. 

Cassel (Paulus). Mischle Sindbad, Secundus—Syntipas. Edirt, emendirt 
u. erklart. Einleitung u. Deutg. d. Buches der Sieben weisen Meister. 8, viii, 
426 S. Berlin, Schaeffer. m. 10. 

Chambalu (Aug,) Das Verhaltnis der 4 katilinarischen Rede zu den v. 
Cicero in der Senatssitzung d. 5 Dezbr. 63 wirklich gehaltenen Reden. 4. 24 
S. Neuwied, Heuser’s Veril, m. —75. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editum. Vol. XII. Fol. Berlin, G. Reimer. cart. m. 90. 
Inhalt: Inscriptiones Galliae Narbonensis, ed. Otto Hirschfeld. xxviii, 38 
u. 976 S. m. 3 Karten. 

Delitzsch (Frdr.) Assyrisches Worterbuch zur gesamten bisher veréffent- 
lichten Keilschrift]iteratur unter Beriicksicht. zahlreicher unverdffentlichter 
Texte. 2 Lfg., gr. 4,S. 169-328. Leipzig, Hinrich’s Verl. Subscr.-Pr. m. 30. 
(I u 2, m. 61.50.) 

Diodori bibliotheca historica. Editionem primam curavit Imm. Bekker, 
alteram Ludov. Dindorf, recognovit Frdr. Vogel. Vol. I. 8, xcvi, 533 S. 
Leipzig, Teubner. m. 3.60. 

Einzelbeitrige zur allgemeinen u. vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft. 2 u. 
3 Hft., gr. 8. Leipzig, Friedrich. m. 21. (1-3, m. 24). Inhalt: 2. Die arische 
Periode u. ihre Zustande. Von F. Spiegel. x, 330S. 1887. m.12.—3. Psycho- 
logische Studien zur Sprachgeschichte v. K. Bruchmann, x, 358S. m.9. 
Euclidis opera omnia, Edd. I. L. Heiberg et H. Menge. Elementa, Ed. 
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I, L. Heiberg. Vol. V. Continens elementorum qui feruntur libros XIV-XV 
et scholia in elementa cum prolegomenis criticis et appendicibus. 8, cxiii, 738 
S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 7.50. (I-V [Elementa cplt.] m. 24.60). 

Evers (Edwin). Der historische Wert der griechischen Berichte iib. Cyrus u. 
Cambyses. gr. 4,26S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Evers (Rob. W.) Beitrage zur Erklarung u. Textkritik v. Dan. Michel’s 
Ayenbite of Inwyt. gr. 8,v,117S. Erlangen, Deichert. m. 2. 

Faulde (Aug.) Die Reformbestrebungen auf dem Gebiete der lateinischen 
Orthoepie u. ihr Verhiltnis zur Schule. gr. 8,38 S. Neisse, Graveur’s Verl. 
m. —60, 

Fisch (Rich.) Lateinische substantiva personalia auf o (io), onis (ionis). 
Mit Benutzg. der Zettel zu Frage 11 u. 12 in Wolfflin’s Archiv f. latein. Lexi- 
cographie u. Grammatik. gr. 4,30S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Foerster (Rich.) De Aristotelis quae feruntur secretis secretorum commen- 
tatio. gr.4,41S. Kiel, Universitats-Buchhandlg. m. 1.50. 

Fritsch (Adf.) Zum Vokalismus d. Herodotischen Dialectes. gr. 4, 47 S. 
Hamburg, Herold’sche Buchh. Veri. m. 2.50. 

Frontsni (Iuli) Strategematon libri IV, ed. Ghold. Gundermann. §8, xvi, 
1768S. Leipzig, Zeudner. m., 1.50. 

Hentze (C.) Die Parataxis bei Homer. I. gr. 4,32S. Géttingen, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht’s Veri. m. 1.20. 

Heraeus (Carl). Homerische Formenlehre. 2 umgearb. Aufl. gr. 8, viii, 24 
S. Berlin, Grote. cart. m. —50, 

Praparationen zum I u. 13 Buche der Odyssee. 2 durchgehends verb. 
Aufl. gr. 8, iv,60S. Ebd. cart. m. 1. 

Jackson (A. V. Williams). A Hymn of Zoroaster, Yasna 31, translated with 
comments. gr. 8,viii,62S. Stuttgart, Koh/hammer. m. 1.50. 

Jahrbuch, biographisches, f. Alterthumskunde. Begriindet v. Conr. Bursian, 
herausg. v. Prof. Iwan Miiller. 9g Jahrg. 1886. gr. 8, iii, 296S. Berlin, Ca/- 
vary & Co., 1887. m. 10. 

Kern (Otto). De Orphei, Epimenidis, Pherecydis theogniis quaestiones 
criticae. gr.8,110S. Berlin, Wicolai’s Verl. m. 3. 

Koch (Giinther). In carmen Hesiodi quod opera et dies inscribitur melete- 
matum criticorum specimen. Diss. gr. 8,38S. Rudolstadt, m.—75. 

Krech (Paul). De Crateri Wygicudtwv ovvaywy7j et de locis aliquot Plutarchi 
ex ea petitis. Diss. gr. 8,103S. Gryphiswaldiae. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Kiihn (Otto). Die sittlichen Ideen der Griechen u. ihre Verkiinder, die 
Tragiker. 4. 52S. Leipzig, Fock. m.1. 

Kussmahly (Frz.) Beobachtungen zum Prometheus d. Aeschylus. gr. 4, 24 
S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Linsenbarth (Osc.) De Apollonii Rhodii casuum syntaxi comparato usu 
homerico. Diss. gr. 8,84S. Leipzig, Fock, 1887. m. 1. 

Meuss (Heinr.) Der sogenannte Neid der Gitter bei Herodot. 4. 21 S. 
Liegnitz, Reisner. m. I. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca philologica Batava, collegerunt S. A. Naber, J. 
van Leeuwen, Jr., I. M. J. Valeton. Nova series. Vol. XVI, 4 partes, gr. 8. 
t Hft. 120 S. Lugduni Batavorum. Leipzig, Harrassowitz. m. 9. 

Miller (Herm.) Zur althochdeutschen Allitterationspoesie. 8,182S. Kiel, 
Lipsius & Tischer. ™. 5. 
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Monats-Anzeiger, philologischer. Hrsg. v. Rich. Heinrich. 2 Jahrg., Apr. 
1888—Marz 1889. 12 Nrn. gr. 8. Nr.1,12S. Berlin, &. Heinrich. m.1.25. 

Noni Marceli compendiosa doctrina, Emendavit et adnotavit Lucianus 
Mueller. Pars I, gr. 8, xvi, 699 S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 20. 

Paul (A.) Ub. vokalische Aspiration u. reinen Vokaleinsatz. Ein Beitrag 
zur Physiologie u. Geschichte derselben. gr. 4,60S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Platon’s Laches. Mit Einleitg. u. Anmerkgn. v. Ed. Jahn. 2 rev, Aufl, 8, 
xxxv, 93S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. cart. m. 1.10. 

Probst (Arth.) Beitraige zur lateinischen Grammatik. 3 TI.,1 u. 2 Lfg., gr. 
8. Leipzig, Zangenberg & Himly. % m. 1.50. (I-III, 2, m. 8.) Inhalt: 
Altgrammatisches u. Neugrammatisches zur lateinischen Syntax v. E. A. 
Gutjahr-Probst.” A, u. d. T. Der Gebrauch v. “ut” bei Terenz u. Verwandtes, 
1 u. 2 Lfg., xiv u. S. 175-325. 

Sachau (Ed.) Bericht iib. die Erédffnung d. Seminars f. Orientalische 
Sprachen an der kénigl. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét zu Berlin u. einige 
auf das Seminar beziigliche Schriftstiicke. gr. 4,20S. Berlin, Asher & Co, 
in Comm, m,—50. 

Sallusti Crispi (C.) bellum Catilinae, scholarum in usum recognovit Gust. 
Linkerus. Ed. II curavit Phpp. Klimscha. 8, vii, 56S. Wien, Gerold’s Sokn., 
cart. m. —60. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften v. J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, 
A. Bezzenberger, F. Blass, H. Collitz, W. Deecke, A. Fick, R. Meister, W. 
Prellwitz. Hrsg. v. DD. H. Collitz u. F. Bechtel. 3 Bd., 1 Hft., gr. 8. Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl, m. 2.40, Inhalt: Die megarischen 
Inschriften, bearb. v. F. Bechtel. 59S. 
dasselbe. 4 Bd., 2 Hft., 1 Abth., gr. 8. Ebd.m. 2.60. (I, II 1, III 1, 
IV, I 2, m. 27.60.) Inhalt: Wortregister zum 1 Hft. d. 2 Bds. v. Dr. Johs. 
Baunack. S. 107-166. 

Schenkl (Heinr.) Die epiktetischen Fragmente. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. 
Akad. d. Wiss.” ] Lex.-8,106S. Wien, Zempskyin Comm, m., 1.60. 

Schleicher (Aug.) Die deutsche Sprache. 5 Aufl, gr. 8, ix, 348 S. Stutt- 
gart, Cotta. 7. 

Simon (Joh. Alph.) Xenophon-Studien. 2 Tl. Die Hellenika-Ausgabe d. 
Harpokration. 3 Tl. Zwei verlorene Hellenika-Handschriften. gr. 4, 32 S. 
Leipzig, Fock in Comm. m.1.60. (I-3, m. 3.60.) 

Strassmaier (J. N., S.J.) Babylonische Texte. Inschriften v. Nabonidus, 
KGnig v. Babylon [555-538 v. Chr.], v.den Thontafeln d. Brit. Museums copirt 
u. autogr. 3 Hft., No. 541-807. Vom 11 bis zum 14 Jahre der Regierg. gr. 
8, S. 321-480. Leipzig, Zd. Pfeiffer. 4m. 12. 

Steinthal (H.) Der Ursprung der Sprache im Zusammenhange m. den letzten 
Fragen alles Wissens. 4, abermals erweit. Aufl., gr. 8, xx, 380 S. Berlin, 
Diimmler’s Veri. mm. 8. 

Sybel (Ludw. v.) Platon’s Symposion, e. Programm der Akademie. gr. 8, 
viii, 122 S. Marburg i-H., Zlwert’s Verl. m. 3. 

Taciti (Cornelii) ab excessu divi Augusti libri qui supersunt. Scholarum in 
usum ed. Ign. Prammer. Pars I, Libri I-VI. 8,xl,252S. Wien, Gero/d’s 
Sohn, cart. m. 1.80, 

Textbibliothek, altdeutsche, hrsg. v. H. Paul. Nr.g. 8. Halle, Viemeyer. 
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m. —80. Inhalt: Kénig Tirol, Winsbeke u. Winsbekin. Hrsg. v. Alb. 
Leitzmann, iv, 60 S, 

— altnordische. Hrsg. v. E. Mogk. Nr. 2. 8 Ebd. m. 3. Inhalt: 
Eddalieder. Altnordische Gedichte mytholog. u. heroischen inhalts, hrsg. v. 
Finnur Jonsson. I. Gedichte mytholog. inhalts. xiv, 138 S. 

Vries (S. G. de). Epistula Sapphos ad Phaonem, apparatu critico instructa, 
commentario illustrata et Ovidio vindicata. gr. 8, ix, 155 S. Leiden. Berlin, 
Calvary & Co. m. 4.50. 

Wagener (Carl). Hauptschwierigkeiten der lateinischen Formenlehre. gr. 
8, vii, 184 S. Gotha, /. A. Perthes. m. 2. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Hrsg. v. den 
Geschaftsfiihrern DD. Pischel, Thorbecke, Krehl, Windisch, unter der Red. d. 
Prof. Dr. E. Windisch. Register zu Bd. XXXI-XL. Von Dr. Carl Adf. 
Florenz. gr. 8, iii, 89 S. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort, m. 4. 


ITALIAN. 


Dal Pozzo. Glossario etimologico piemontese. Torino. In-8,250p. L. 5. 
Levi (S). Vocabolario geroglifico copto-ebraico. Vol. VI (ed ultimo). 
Torino. In-4, 287 pag. L. 30. 
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Platonis Laches. Scholarum in usum edidit Josephus Kiel. 40 pf. 

Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata. Edidit, prolegomenis, commentario, 
verborum indice illustravit Maximilianus Rubenson. Berlin, Mayer u. Miller, 
1888. 3m. 

Elements of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, by 
Karl Brugmann. Vol. I. Introduction and Phonology. Translated from the 
German by Joseph Wright, Ph.D. New York, 2. Westermann & Co., 1888. 
$5.00. 

Gomperz (Th.) Nachlese zu den Bruchstiicken der griechischen Tragiker. 
Wien, Zempsky, 1888. 
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deutschen Anmerkungen. Berlin, Weidmann’ sche Buchhandlung, 1888. 
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